



Routes to tour in Germany 

The Romantic 



German roads will get you 
there - and if you haven't yet 
made up your mind, why not 
try the Romantic Route? It 
runs from Wurzburg on the 
Main to Fussen high up in the 
Bavarian mountains. 
Romanticism is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We feel 
these little old towns are a part 
of living history that carries . 
more conviction than many a 
book. ' . 

You may have heard of 
Rothenburg, Dlnkelsbuhl or 
Hohenschwangau. But have 
you ever been to Nordiingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-yea r-oid trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free Imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangen and 
Donauworth? 

Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
guide. 
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Superpower conduct cause of hope 

and despair in rest of world 


1 The Tauber valley 

2 Rothenburg obder Tauber 

3 Augsburg 

4 Wurzburg • 
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T he Superpowers are hard to fathom. 

America and Russia are past mas- 
ters ai plunging the rest of the world, es- 
pecially ' the Europeans, into hot and 
cold showers of emotion ranging from 
hope to despair. 

Yet the latest news from Washington 
nnd Moscow has shown the few, rickety 
bridges between the Big Two to be un- 
expectedly weather-resistant. 

After the propaganda 1 battles of last 
spring that seemed to have knocked the 
stuffing out of the Spirit of Geneva there 
seems to be a return to a basic pattern of 
agreement on disarmament. 

Will there be a chance after all before 
the year is mu of starting, for the first 
time ever, to reduce smek piles >>i nu- 

It sounds too good to be true, yet Pre- 
sident Reugnn and Mr Gorbachov 
seems likely to meet again this year, 
which would be a step forward in itself, 
given that both leaders are under pres- 
sure to succeed. 

Besides, despite European .lamenta- 
tion the blunt and forthright stand taken 
by the United States has clearly prompt- 
ed the Russians to present compromise 
proposals. 

A consensus on the total withdrawal 
of medium- range missiles from Europe 
has at least become a likelier prospect. 

The East lias also submitted propo- 
sals to be taken seriously on conven- 
tional arms cuts: proposals that come 
close to European views on the subject. 

The Soviet proposals contain the pit- 
falls of old. Bonn sees the Soviet Union 
as dispensing once and for all with Brit- 
ish and French missile warheads In its 
medium-range equation in Europe, but 
only on the understanding that Britain 
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had to offer in mid-January, and he ap- 
pears to be demanding a high price for a 
possible substitute for Salt 2, which the 
Americans seem now to have ditched 
once and for all, in the form of drastic 
disarmament moves. 

The Soviet leader suggests , agreeing 
to ABM Treaty terms for J5 years and 
limiting SDI research to laboratory ex- 
periments in keeping with the strictest 
interpretation of the treaty. 

In other words, Mr Gorbachov is 
keen to cut American SDI' plans down 
to the smallest scale possible. j 

There is roop for, negotiation in. this 
context, however. What is new, about 
the present situation is that Moscow has 
finally met the Western demand for .spe- 
cific negotiating proposals to follow the 


Soviet leader’s fine words. There are al- 
so signs that the East is prepared to 
meet the West half-way on verification, 
the trickiest aspect of the disarmament 
talks. . 

At all events Mr Gorbachov’s offen- 
sive course in proclaiming arms control 
now seems to have prevailed in Mos- 
cow, a point of which Geneva observers 
were unsure for months. 

Now, after a pause for breath, we are 
back in the fray of a contest for the 
hearts and souls of the Western democ- 
racies in particular. 

In Bonn government officials expect 
an inundation of Soviet proposals by no 
means merely propagandists in charac- 
ter. The comparatively inflexible atti- 
tude taken by Washington, aimed more- 
over at gaining maximum domestic ef- 
fect. is viewed with alarm. 

The Europeans must be on their 
guaid and inn underestimate A me lie a' s 
resolve to <lo business witfarbe ot|mr-su j 
perpower on its own terms. 

The hue nnd cry at the Nato Halifax 
conference over the Reagan administra- 
tion altitude on Salt 2 (a hue and cry in 
which Bonn’s Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
shrewdly maintained a low profile) was 
a situation in which the Europeans ran a 
risk of sidelining themselves. 

If the superpowers were.to effectively 
succeed in embarking on strategic disar- 
mament and finding a substitute for the 
unloved and never ratified Salt 2 treaty 
the Americans would feel just fine. 

They see European lamentation as a 
mere “I told you so” attitude on the part 
of countries with no direct responsibil- 
ity for world affairs. ' 1 

Yet the moderation Washington has 
so far sounded in its response to the la- 
test Soviet proposals must surely be 
seen as an attempt to keep America’s 
European allies happy. 

This can hardly be said to indicate 
that the Western alliance is in particu- 
larly fine fettle. Cooperation is failing to 
V, rwcrtle tirtfcetors ranglhg from trade to 
terroHstn and from technology to Space 
research. 

As for East-West ties, detente is at 
present a strictly European-only con- 
cept. 

Helmut Kohl, Hans-Dietrich Gensch- 
er, Francois Mitterrand and Jacques 
; Chiraq are spreading the detente net 


and the Bonn gov- 
ernment refers 

openly to a coun- 
terweight to the 
United States. 

Stress within Nato 
cannot invariably 
be applied to East- 
West tics too. The 
outlook for prog- 
ress in nuclear 
arms control be- 
tween Moscow and 
Washington is al- 
most better than 
for ties within the 
Western alliance. 
Both superpowers 
realise they are 
committed to nego- 
Continued on 
page 2 



Paris rendezvous 

Chancellor Kohl (right) with President Mitterrand this 
month at Rambouillet castle, near Paris before the latest 
In their regular series of meetings. 


Washington, Moscow, move closer 
and give lie to pessimists 

A ny idea that the US air raids on Libya Reagan even sees as a turning point in 
had ended hope of Reagan and Gor- East-West disarmament moves. 


/\had ended hope of Reagan and Gor- 
bachov picking up where they left off at 
their Geneva talks has been forgotten. 

The chill in relations between the Un- 
ited States and the Soviet Union has 
ended sooner than expected. 

In his latest speech President Reagan 
says the Kremlin is making serious ef- 
forts on disarmament. 

This is a pointer toward rapproche- 
ment because its positive basic trend 
corresponds with a simultaneous note 
of moderation by the East. 

Moscow will shortly be hosting Presi- 
dent Mitterrand of France. Soviet For- 
eign Minister Shevardnadze is visiting 
London in July. 

Travelling diplomats next month will 
also include Bonn’s Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, who is scheduled to visit (he 


Genscher, who is 

sbvlet capital. ' 

' At flr<l olflnrp. 


? At first glance this spate of Soviet ac- 
tivity in the West merely fuels suspi- 
cions that the Kremlin is stepping up its 
bids to drive a wedge, via personal con- 
tacts and closer economic ties, between 
America and its partners in Europe. 

But Moscow has also submitted dis- 
armament proposals that President 
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Reagan even sees as a turning point in 
East- West disarmament moves. 

So a second glance shows that Moscow 
is seeking, via talks with Washington’s 
friends in Western Europe, to resume the 
major dialogue with the United States. 

The new series of conferences could lay 
the groundwork for a meeting between US 
Secretary of Slate Shultz and Soviet For- 
eign Minister Shevardnadze to prepare for 
the next Reagan-Gorbachov summit. 

The leaders of the two superpowers 
agreed in Geneva to two further summit 
meetings: one in America this year and 
another in the Soviet Union in 1 987. 

There are growing indications that 
they will keep by and large to the time- 
table agreed in Geneva. 

The invitation to Herr Genscher to 
visit Moscow, an invitation immediately 
accepted by the Bonn government, indi- 
cates a gentle correction, of the Soviet 
foreign policy line, which ( has hitherto 
sought to pursue Westpolitik to the ex- 
clusion of the Federal Republic. 

Bonn wna to be punished both foi* im- 
plementing the Nato missile deploy- 
ment decision arid for collaborating in 
the American SDI research project. 

Tit? Kremlin has now reverted to. a 
morp objective approach. 

Moscow is also throwing the gate- 
ways to the West a little further open 
because Mr Gorbachov is forced to do 
so by dqmestfc considerations in the 
wakp.of Chernobyl. . 

, It would be, no .surprise if the gateway 
were to open, after further delay, for 
East Germaq leader Erjcty, Hqnecker’s 

visit to Bona. Bodo Schulte 

(N ord west Ze l lung, Oldenburg, 21 June 1986) 
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After Chernobyl, after the summit: Warsaw 
Pact nations assess balance sheet 

S oviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov has 
honoured his three strongest part- 


the moment it must, be recalled J 
manpower counts, brought the yy 
. talks to a virtual staddstUl. . . | 


S oviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov has 
honoured his three strongest part- 
ners in the Warsaw Pact one aftej; the 
other: 

• receiving Polnnd*s General Jaruzels- 
ki with demonstrative cordiality in.Mos- 
cowj . 

• attending GDR leader' Erich Ho- 
necker’s.SED Party conference in East 
Berlin; . 

• and paying Budapest and Hungarian 
leader Janos Radar a state visit. 

He also held a Warsaw Pact summit 
in Budapest, which now stands for yet 
another disarmament bid. 

Other Warsnw Pact countries are less 
impressive: 

• Once-proud President Ccausescu of 
Rumania is broke and has had to return 
to the straight and narrow path of So- 
viet-style virtue. 

• The Czechs are busy with themselves 
and the Bulgarians have carelessly for- 
feited their role as teacher's pet. 

Mr Radar is an economic reformer 
whose experiments occasionally reach 
the limit of what is tolerable within the 
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Continued from page 1 
tiations come what may. In largely ex- 
cluding the Europeans from decision- 
making processes the United States is 
heightening the risk it runs as the West's 
lending power. 

Even Chancellor Kohl , a friend of 
President Reagan's, now expects a su- 
perpower summit to achieve results. All 
Europeans are clamouring for abolition 
of the medium-range missiles they feel 
particularly threatened by. 

If the United States were to end the 
year empty-handed dissatisfaction 
within the Western' alliance would be 
particularly deep-seated and current 
transatlantic carping would be para- 
dise in comparison with the atmos- 
phere then. 

Thomas Meyer 

( Koine r Stadl-Anzeiger, Cologne. 20 June 1 986) 

F or years a European pillar of the 
North Atlantic pact has been said to 
be indispensable. So any reasoned at- 
tempt to lend meaning to this empty for- 
mula merits attention and appraisal. 

Especially, one must add. when.it is 
made by a British politician. British 
ideas oh a European defence policy 
have been few and far between. 

SDP leader David Owen, British For- 
eign Secretory until his break with the 
Labour Parly, recently outlined his 
views in Bonn. 

In Britain they created a controversy 
within the SDP-Llbcral Alliance. Social 
Democrats want to retain ah independ- 
ent nuclear deterrent; Liberals' do n’t. 

Dr Owen works on the assumption 
that Nato will be unnblc to survive the 
growing preponderance of n nuclear 
strategy thru is onesidcdly American in 
orientation. 

Yet cm the Continent Prune e alone 
has stabilised itself us a nuclear power. 

A further source of upset would, he 
argubs, arise if Britain, France and Ger- 
many were no longer to speak With one 
voice in their defence dialogue with the 
United States; either bilaterally or with- 
in (he alliance.., . . 


socialist system. But he is undisputably 
successful. 

He is also held in high repute in both 
Eastern and Western Europe, and at 
times during Mr Gorbachov's visit the 
Soviet leader seemed not to bfc giving . 
Mr Radar his blessing but to be basking 
in the sunshine reflected by. the Hungar- 
ian detente veteran. , 

The repercussions of the .Chernobyl 
reactor accident have dealt East Bloc 
confidence a serious blow. Neighbour- 
ing countries were no less affected than 
the Soviet Union itself. There was no 
get ti ng away from the fact. 

So the Soviet Union may have been 
grateful for the way in which Mr Radar 
weid even further out of his way than is 
usual on such occasions to hail the new 
Kremlin leader. 

What sector can East Bloc cohesion 
most impressively be demonstrated in? 
Certainly not in trade, in industry or in 
the arts. Different interests are tangible 
in all three sectors. 

That leaves only foreign affairs, with 
armaments as its main aspect, and Bu- 
dapest was an opportunity to flesh out 
Mr Gorbachov's disarmament moves in 
a further respect. 

His proposal on medium-range mis- 
siles has already been outlined. Troop 
cuts in Europe were on the Budapest 
agenda. 

Time and place were well judged, but 
thick layers of packaging must be re- 
moved before the details come to light- 

The Warsaw Pact, communique first 
itemises previous proposals, explaining 
them, and their finer points and appeal- 
ing to the West to.take them seriously. 

■ Then comes a specific suggestion to 
start with troop cuts of 100,000 or 
150,000 men on each side and carry on 


until, in the early 1990s, half a mil- 
lion men fewer are under arms in Eu- 
rope, . . . . 

This may sound fine to someone who 
has not looked into the collected pitfalls 
of the 13-year Vienna MBFR troop cut 
talks. 

Experts in the undergrowth of strate- 
gic talks may also see signs of promise 
in the proposal. 

' President Reagan is n'ot alone in say- 
ing it will have to be considered. But for 


There was a pointer in tfie^udJ, 
proposals, which suggested 1 setiiJj 
an advisory commission consists «■’ 
members of both pacts. ™ . 

That .sounds very much like a 
consisting of equal numbers of Nato^ 
Warsaw Pact members in a posiiio Bt 
stalemate each other rather Ihanifg 
ity enabling one side to control and » 
spect the other. 

One wonders whether this “finish 
might not prove a step in the wrong {.■ 
rection. . \ 

If this is the case, then one ipuswt ! 
doubt whether the East Bloc propofci| 
have been made with negotiation* 

mind. . . r 

‘ Hans-Joachim Decfa I 
(Dcr Tagesspiegcl, Berlin, 13 Juki* 1 


Bundestag move on Pretoria 
reveals its impotence 


New ideas on 
the defence 
of Europe 

No matter how necessary and mea- 
ningful security cooperation may be, the 
12 European Community countries nre 
as little able to devise q European 
strategy of their own as a re. the seven 
member-countries of the Western Euro- 
pean Union. . 

: Sq Dr Owen calls for a European 
arms policy, triad consisting of Britain, 
France and Germany ns the only basis 
1 for a European pillar in Nato. 

In the quest for a balance of power 
among Western partners in a policy of 
effective deterrence and gradual disar- 
mament Dr Owen first looks to France, 
which has n powerful strategic nuclear 
force. 

France, he says, is self-assured in its 
arms policy. No French political party 
doubts the need for a nuclear deterrent. 

Bearing this in mind, Dr Owen views 


T he unanimity with which the Bun- 
destag has condemned apartheid 
can delude no-one. Neither it nor any of 
the world's parliaments knows how to 
solve South Africa's state of permanent 
crisis. 

So the Bundestag's call on the Euro- 
pean Community to take “suitable mea- 
sures” against South. Africa is partly an 
expression of its powerlessness as the 
situation deteriorates there. 

Will the Common Market summit in 
The Hague come up with a solution? 
That hardly seems likely, especially as 
member-countries have so far been un- 
able to agree on a joint policy toward 
Pretoria. 

The appointment of a commission to 
look into the problem serves merely to 
phper'over European disunity, a dispute 
that divides countries and parliaments. 

It proves yet again that the European 
Comnluhity is not yet capable of pursu- 
ing a joint arid at the same time effective 
foreign policy. 

Yet again the reason must be sought 
in the different economic interests held 
by member-countries. 

The European Community cartnot 
possibly' hope to reconcile these con- 
flicting interests. 

Denmark for instance has only loose 


his own country with trepidation. If La- 
bour pressure to scrap Britain's inde- 
pendent nuclear deterrent were to suc- 
ceed fresh uncertainty would arise in 
Europe, especially in .the- European 
Community. 

So there must be an end to the absurd 
practice by. which Britain and France 
fall oyer^ to. cqocdinate target planning 
and nuclear submarine dejployment. 

Dr Owen goes much further, feeling 
Europe must develop a cruise missile .of 
its own. 


economic tie's with President Botha'it 
gime and had little difficulty in ate 
ing a boycott. 

Britain in contrast is more harftf* * 
pendent on trade with SovtA A to 
than South Africa is on trade with it. 

Europeans must live with this « 
tradiction and will doubtless do so.!: 
they are unlikely to make much hti> 
way, if any. 

There has. been repeated, debate o: 
the sense and nonsense of ecoaonu; 
sanctions as demanded even by repre- 
sentatives of South Africa's blstf ma- 
jority. 

Two arguments marshalled by opF 
nents of a boycott, who seem i 
include both Franz Josef Strauss £ 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher,. cannot m 
lightly dismissed. 

• Other countries are all too ready ■ 
jump Into the breach and so make an; 
boycott Ineffective. 

• ■ To break off economic ties is to iff 
felt political influence that might F 
enable one to stave off some alarms 
development or other. 

The same applies to breaking 
plomatic relations. 

If the Both# regime were to 
out on n limb once and fpf all it# 
react in an even more hare-bmj 
mariner. A bloodbath would inert® 
result. 

So the proposal by CDU foreign i 
cy expert Volker Riihe for V 

ference to be held by Ajj 
France and Germany^ 0 * 1 
promising. ' \ 

These four have cnbugbcUjJt to f 
political pressucfl^jSfittyift^ 1 . ,'k^v ? 

They wiilneed to do so soon. . • 
South. Africans are unlikely to , 


curope must develop a cruise missile .of ; m 

its own. , ; KariHugoPlW 

. This is the point at which Germany ' : Oldenburg, 20 
enters his reckoning. As the strongest to,- V: ' r • ■ j ' ■ to"**" 


enters his reckoning. As the strongest 
conventional military power in Western 
Europe the Federal Republic riiqst be 
incorporated in Anglo-FrencH nuclear 
power. 

Does that' 1 mean a German finger on 
the nuclear trigger? “We Europeans," he 
says,’ “wiiild do well to recoil the tried 
and trusted two-key mechanism, which 
ought to, apply to the Germans too. 

"They may not haye a finger on the 
trigger but they ought surely to play a 
part jn deciding oil safeguards for nuc- 
lear deterrence." TheoM.Loch 

. (Rheinisqhcr Mcpcur/ChflM and Well, 
• Boni^.U June 1986) 
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Greens remain ■ Kc 
a problem f 
for the SPD 
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A fundamental' assumption is that 
there are two main political blocs: cj 
the GDU; CSU and FDF; and the SPD fc( 
and the Greens. 

But is this accurate? All these politi- t | 
cal grdups are independent parties 
with their own images and principles. t . 
Despite many disputes and differ- s 
cnees of opinion on specific Issues the ( 
coalition of GDU, GSU and FDP is not j 

seriously at risk. - ,l : 

The relationship between the SPD , 
and Greetts is not So Souhd. • ' < 

The Greens are divided 6n whether | 
or not to form a coalition with the 
SPD, and the SPD'ls not exactly united. 

Although the SPD and .Greens share 
the desire to wrest political power 
from the ruling coalition in Bonn, they 
cannot agree on. fundamental' political 
principles. ' 

This applies to foreign and security 
policy as well ns to social policy. 

It is no coincidence that the chair- 
man of the SPD in Lower Saxony has 
pointed out that it should have been 
made clear to the electorate at n much 
earlier stage thut the SPD is n«n willing 
to’ amWB CTWg ^ ilh the Greens. 

Shadow Chancellor Johannes. Rau 
(SPD) has also repeatedly drawn a di- 
viding line between his party and the ■ 
Greens, and this without if sand buts. 

Some political experts feel that Raq 
would lose support in his own parlia- 
mentary party were he to canvass for 
next year's general election as the can- 
didate of an SPD-Greens alliance. 

Would SPD Opposition leader in 
Lower . Saxony, Gerhard Schroder, 
have suffered a similar fate had the vo- 
ters there given a possible SDP- Greens 
alliance the one seat they needed to 
takeover power? , 

,In all probability, Rau will be happy 
that the SPD was not obliged to face up 
to an acid. test for a possible alliance 
with the Greens in Lower Sajxony. 

The election result the re, (however, 
does ■ apt ponf i r m hi? : ?trat?gy , - pf t °b: 
taming. political -power via an absolute 
majority for.hi$ pwn party.^ .| : 

^ G/rzfil the S Pp, 

Greens^will retain the electoral poten- 
tial the SP.D needs to secure nn abso- 
lute majority.; -■ ;.l • 

• This would pven be the case jf .^- as 
« unlikely — . the Greens, failed; to ob: 

| tain the -minimum .5 per cent ;of> the tpr 
tal;vqte needed to get into parliament 
during the. next general election. ■ 
Even Saarland's Premier and radical 
nuclear energy critic. Oskar -^afontaine 
(SPD) feels that, the party cannot, risk 
such a,dra$tio turnabout in its political 
position... .. ,-| '.,i ;- .{ j 

Such a fundamental movBj-hoohid*, 
could only, be made im agreement, with 
• the .CDUi pSU and FDP; ■ t. ; 

He justified i his ■ surprising: reservr 
at lohs. by' pointing out that a party can- 
not keep on changing its stance on nuc- 


lear policy, just for the sake of govern- 
ment majorities. '■ 

This all explains why Chancellor 
Kohl is si) optimistic. . . 

Although there will be continuing 
efforts to conjure up the spectre of a 
Red-Green alliance, even' Kohl cannot 
seriously believe in its materialisation. 

• The election result in' Lower Saxony, ' 
where the CDU lost its absolute major- 
ity blit’ Will be able to govern in coali- 
tion with the FDP, also provides con- 
solation and optimism. : 

But the Result did show that an esta- 
blished mechanism is still working: 
that is that the FDP gets most Of the 
votfes the CDU loses. 

Kohl is primarily interested in se- 
curing his own majority, i.e. as Chan- 
cellor. ‘ 

‘ It looks as if the FDP will safeguard 
thdt majority for him.' .' 

: ’ Siiice', Voters will be persuaded that 
th6 genertl electlon'is & landmark deci- 
sion, as they were in Lower Saxony; the 
Chancellors petsona! merits ate un- 
likely to be of decisive importance. 

The coalition will not regret this. It 
seems probable that the result in Low- 
er Saxony will be repeated at a national 
level. 

The ohly thing which could prevent 
this from happening is an event on a 
Chernobyl dimension, able, to emo- 
tionalise the electorate. 

This might occur if a summit meet- 
ing between Ronald Reagan and Mi- 
khail Gorbachov fails due to interna- 
tional tension, and if most of blame is 
put on the USA. 

Some of Bonn’s more recent re- 
sponses to American policies show that 
the government in Bonn regards Wash- 
ington's volutiliiy in the cmoiioiwlly- 
- charged field* of armament .and disar- 
mament as a risk factor in its own right;- 
i In the event of a successful summit, 
on the other hand, the SPD would have 
' • one target less. 

Chancellor Kohl could then capitalise 
| on his friendship with the American 
president. 


A back-to-the-wall Kohl 
tightens up his game 
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E ven before the victory of the Bonn 
coalition parties in -the Lower Sax- 
ony state elections Helmut Kphl seemed 
a changed man. 

He looked jnore concentrated, sounded 
more to-the-point, and acted mgre reso- 
lutely. 

In his dealings with his party aides he 
appeared to be jnore relaxed and easy- 
going, ■ , . .... , '■ 

All this Is symptomatic of a new 
brand of optiipism.. It’s as If the Chan- 
cellor had been wading' in iW.d and ha? 
npw re^iirqed to.ter^p f/rtn^ ; . .. 

One of his closest adyisers sajd that 
“whenever he seems to be in a bad way 

he somehow recovers”, adding that 

many people are likely, to be surprised 
at his staying power. ! 

Helmut Kohl always discovers his fight- 
ing qualities when his back is to the wall. 

He has proved this In many awkwafd 
situations during his political career: 


Women’s Affairs. These moves pulled 
CDU politicians out of their fatalistic 
collective depression., ... . 

This clearly Siadjqri effect oit the -ejec- 
tion outcome in Lower Saxony, where, 
according to pre-election opinion polls, 
the CDU looked like losing everything: 

. The effect, oil Kohl’s insistent critics, 
particularly' in the ihedia, Is perhaps 
more significant. 

Some of Chancellor Kohl’s journalis- 
tic •"persecutors" wobld seehn 1 to have 
realised tHat Kohl's sdf t ekteriof' con- 
ceal^ more' dogged traits. ■ - ' 

It is no secret that Kohl blames the 
three weekly magazines 1 Spiegel, ' Stern 
and Zeit for having worsened his public 
image by portraying a Chancellor who 
almost seems 'unable to read and Write. 

“Stayer" Kohl has never bCeri one to 
shy away from decisions. 1 ' *• 

In response to Franz Josef Strauss s 
dissolution' of the CDU/CSU’s joint 


Situations aunng ms pouu».ai -o.yv*. — . o«nh' in 1 076 "' 

during his fight for pariy chairmanship parliamentary prty 1 

M9711 during his struggle to assert His for example, Kohl changed p y 

-~»!!°^“rS nvassas 


Brandt speaks out 


It was the chairman of the SPD, Willy 
Brandt; who rather surprisingly stated 
that the nuclear reactor catastrophe in 
Chernobyl would : have a- detrimental ef- 
fect on his party's performance in the 
Lower Saxony election. 

Chernobyl, he explained, distracts at- 
tention from the real. problems, i.e. un- 
employment, other social policy issues 
and .the governments policy towards 
thetrade unions. . . 

-• These are indeed important and' con 1 
troversial issues for the coalition, which 

■arHhfr 'Me'n d rfteti t to (the 
' War kTconstltutioh. Act and concentr- 
ate on welfare benefits.- I 1 

The reaction to the government’s 
amendment of labour law regulations 
(“strike paragraph") was a lesson in this 
respect.- • if • 

Nevertheless, the SPD is unlikely to 
be able to win the general election by fo* 
cusing on these Issues.-. , , 1 1 to 

According to the statistics there are 
' over two million unemployed-people.;. ; 

! -The majority of people, howeVet*. no 
longer feel that thelr jobs are seriously 
at risk and are quite r right!y more optb 

mistlc ab6ut what next year may bring. 

' ' And' thB' majoHty acts according to its 

own interests. What else can one expedt? ; 

: • -;ii i -■« •••■}-. .nHdhsSohmiti 

. {K&lfier glsdttAnzstger, Cologne, -i 7 JuWl986) 


save the joint parliamentary party of the 
CDU and CSU (1976), and in his deci- 
sion to accept the choice of Franz Josef 
Strauss as Shadow Chancellor ( 1 980). 

During his period as Chancellor he has 
had plenty of opportunities to toughen 
himself up, particularly in the wake of nu- 
merous state election setbacks. 

Many people quite rightly blamed 
him for certain political mishaps, but 
criticised him unjustly for others. 

The unpredictable "Chernobyl fac- 
tor" showed Kohl that his own political 

t mure was at stake . 

Adrriil^^.'^W dmf position Wofilti 
only then have been in jeopardy if the 
Lower Saxony election had brought 
about a disaster, i.e. if the 1982 election 
result had been completely reversed 
and if the SPD had secured an absolute 
majority and the CDU's vote fallen be- 
low the 40 per cent mark. 

He has not succumbed to the illusion 
that life can continue as it did before. • 

Some party colleagues had already 
begun to dissociate themselves from 
their Chancellor, blaming him for politi- 
cal errors and complaining about his 
government’s policies.- 

Kurt Biedenkopf, .whose- critical re- 
marks perhaps .cqst him a cabinet posi- 
tion, even claimed tljat an election de- 
feat might be;possible in Lower Saxony 
and that.. Helmut. Kohl, shouldn’t be 
blamed in such an eyent. 

.. .Many observers felt this -was a.apiQks 
signal in Bonn’s .direptlon, a hint that the 
CDU could do with a change at ihe top,-, 

. Badeti-Wiirtfembergs Premier, Lothar 
Sppth, pi$q, made some rather disrespect- 

Mrqnwr^s About Helmut ^°hj. J 

And, If jt is trqe.tha^Lpwer ?W£ony ; .4 
Premier, Ernst A)brecjit, alsp had some 
serious doubts abput KohiV future, it 
would be fair to claim that there was 


statutes to allow the CDU to canvass as 
an independent party in Bavaria. 

Kohl’s dealings with CSU leader 
Strauss also shows that Kohl is a fighter. 

■ After all, Helmut Kohl has headed his 
party for 14 years and has kept Strauss 
away from Bonn. 

Although many of his political deci- 
sions may be regarded as incorrect or 
inadequate the list is at least an impres- 
sive one: rearmament, reorganisation of 
public finances, social spending cut- 
backs, family and environmental policy 
decisions (catalytic converter), easier 
border-crossing in the European Com- 
riiUn’fly] contirtulfyiin BOnri's Ost- and 
Deutschland politik, commitment to the 
principle of German unity in the face of 
Communist propaganda, the extension 
of military and community service peri- 
ods, and the amendment of labour law 
regulations. 

In many cases, his common sense pre- 
vented him from adding more con- 
troversial decisions to his list. ' 

His refusal to dismiss a number of 
ministers (Lambsdorff, Worner, 
Schwarz-Schilling and Zimmermann) 
may seem rather foolish in some cases. 

However, it would have been all to easy 
to give In to public pressure just to gain 
more support at the expense of others. 

• It is true that some of Chancellor Kohl’s 
closest advisers have soften urged: him 1 to 
exercise his authority more decisively to 
put: an end to coalition in-fighting: and 
show his party colleagues add the public 
just who is pulling the strings. ‘ ' 

Kohl, however, "does 1 not allow him- 
self -to bt manipulated. into playing to 
thegalleiry. v 

>;Hfr'Stieks tP'fiik oldifadhioned convic- 
tion that justice will ; prcyail and th&t rea- 
son will eventually gain the upper hand.’ 

. These qualities of character Induced 
twd politicians'of'ai completely different 


would be fair to claim tlja \ there was twd politicians'of'ai completely different 
(is?) a substantial japk of confidence i|) hiie, -Willy Brandt and ■ Hans-Dietrich 
Helmut Kohl within the CDU, itsfclf, to, Genscher, to predfet that Kohl would-be 
All this was jotted down in the Chan- around for some time to comer * - v 

bellpr’s “bad books”.' • ' Genscher’s-predidtloniwas -made et a 

' Tt is ii6t kelniut Kohl's style, However, time when Kohl, .wasfstill State Premier 
to simply rwlmWmself to a situaijpn. of Rhineiand-Palatlnkte and no-one 

.. When in.trpubie he tries td find a ip would have bet a pfennig on him making 
iutidii by taking the offensive.- , a career in Bonn.-; 1 ■■■ ■■-i 

'' Tliis- approach ^was reflected in, his d6r ' Brandt’s, pyedibtloiinwas made aftei: 

cision immediately before, . t|he -t^qwer u ^ 

Saxony election to appoint the maydf of Kohl'ha^ realised over the 'years -that 

Fr^i^rC^aHerWaWahn, wBoiin’s eaoh victoty-must be fdught for and-U 
• jj:: 1 1 1 never just handed over ori 1 a plate.? •- tv-* 

;':»AndiK6hlknQfwsftb*tofl^ht; . :! F 
■'.■.ti.n ' i '< f EduarUNeumaler ■ ■ 

(SiuK&krttr Zelliftigi’l b Jiln'©T986) 


hewEnylrorimeiit Mimstcr. , . to.,,- 
' Kohl also cleverly extended the jlijprl' 
, ; folloi of 1 - Rita 5 ' Siissmuth’s Ministry pf 
Famiiyo Affairs and Health l to include 
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■ ESPIONAGE 

I spy, with my 
little eye, 
something . . . 

fld[ner6ta0t-5fii3dflrr . 

S pies linve been spying on spies. And 
the spied -upon spies have, been inking 
photographs of the spying spies. All the 
spies are (or might be) on the same side. 

This spics-against-spics act is being 
played out in Hanover, in Lower Saxony, 
where staff of die local Veifasstingsscfuitz, 
or counter-espionage agency, arc being 
checked out. 

The investigators’ identities remain un- 
knowa To maintain secrecy, they have 
sometimes resorted to Dr Strangclove-Ilke 
tactics: sitting in one. room with the door 
ajar while, talking to members, of the works 
council (employees’ committee) in the next 
room. Sometimes talks take place, in the 
same room with a screen in between. 

The check began last year after the 
third most senior man in West German 
counter-intelligence, Hansjonchjni 
Ticdgc, went over to East Berlin. 

The defection sparked, off a panic in 
which agents were recalled from the East 
Bloc and questions were posed about 
how the warning signs (Tiedge was a 
chronic drunk and heavily in debt) had 
been ignored. 

Tiedge had worked closely with the 
Hanover office and it was thought that 
counter-espionage there would have to 
start just about from scratch again. 

Senior staff believe there are- several 
East Berlin agents among Hanover's staff 
of more than 400. 

So a specialist In weeding out East Ger- 
man agents and a former colleague of 
Tiedge in Cologne was appointed to head 
an in-house check. He and a staff of five 
were given an office and, at (he beginning, 
no one else was told what they were doing 
Their job is to examine the files. If they 
see anything unusual, they call in a sec- 
ond group-known as the Seven Samurai 
from outside Lower Saxony. 

. Hanover staff have only been told of 
the existence of the two groups. And they 
are upset about it. They say they don't 
objecl to the investigation, but they don't 
like the way it is being done. 

They say feelings of suspicion have 
permeated the whole agency and morale 
has sunk. People don’t like the feeling of 
being watched all the time. 

There are allegations, that the checks 
are becoming stricter in the wild hope of 
coming up with something to justify the 
cost of the two squads. 

Hanover agents have how got onto the 
trail of the Seven' - Samurai . and- have 
photographed them spying on other Han- 
over agents. And the local agents also 
know where their office Is; In a building 
behind Hanover jail. . 

The screening is -to be extended to ev- 
eryone at Land Ministries and govern- 
ment-agencies who has anything to do 
with official secrets: ■ 

The programme was at -the request of 
Peter Frisch, head of the agency's Lower 
Snxon division. Lower Saxony's Minister 
of: the Interior, Egbert: MockUhghoff, 
gave a senior official the task of setting 
up a special unit to screen service staff. 

His work was to be in addition. to that 
of the in -house department already re- 
sponsible for security checks. 


Staff reckon the checks are not neces- 
sary and are worried that they will unjusti- 
fiable intrude into their private lives. 

However, there seem to be no com- 
plaints about financial circumstances be- 
ing investigated. 

Staff mainly blame-'their boss, Social 
Democrat Peter Frisch, for the way the in- 
vestigation is being handled. ' 

He has long had the reputation of being 
unusually mistrustful, even for an intellig- 
ence agency Chief. 

He.upset people several years ago when 
he enforced a total alcohol ban on agency 
premises. Since the Tiedge affair alcohol 
has not even been drunk at office birthday 
parties in' Hanover. 

Agency life under HeiT Frisch, who 
gfeatly admires Bonn Interior Minister 
Friedrich Zimmermann, CSU, for his hard 
line on internal security, is described as 
depressing. 

Everyone is mistrustful. Silence des- 
cends on the canteen whenever a member 
of the special squad arrives on the scene. 

So far neither the in-house squad nor 
the outside. qbseiyers have effectively an 
Eastern agent. 

There ore. growing suspicions that 
checks are being carried out even , more 
strictly to come up with some finding or 
other to justify the existence of two expen- 
sive special squads. 

Critics of the spies-versus-spies from 
Cologne are not opposed in principle to 
security checks of agency staff. They mere- 
ly dislike the way they go about their work. 

Everyone is made to feel he or she is a 
spy. Confidence in each other is declining. 

Secrecy goes so far that not even the 
staff council, who are pledged to secrecy, 
are allowed to know who belongs to either 
squad. 

They have not been supplied with prop- 
er documents of any kind, merely brief de- 
tails mentioning neither the agents' names 
nor their ranks and naturally without pas- 
sport photographs. 

Agreement has, however, been reached 
between the staff council and Herr Frisch 
on how dealings between special squad 
members and the staff counail are to be 
conducted. - - 

The names of special squad officers 
who consult the staff council must not be 
divulged to the council, who do not get to 
see them either. 

There is either a partition between the 
two or they converse from one room to the 
next, out of sight but within hearing 
through a door kept ajar. 

Observers of the anti-espionage scene 
in- Lower SaXony would have welcomed 
such strict security precautions five years 
ago when Karlheinz Hedtke in Garbsen, 
near Hanover, was identified as an East 
German spy (and not by the Hanover ag- 
ency) yet gave the authorities the slip and 
gott away. 

Hedtke, a broker, was on good terms 
with: many Lower Saxon onthesplbnage 
officials even though he was known to 
have contacts of his own in the East. 

' He attended woiks outings of the agen- 
cy’s unit detailed to cover the New Left 
and evert' the head of department and for- 
mer head of the Bremen division' found 
him unobjectionable. 

1 So he was able to cdilect particulars of 
agency people's private lives for years for 
the East Berlin State Security Ministry. 

He knew all about, the. financial circum- 
stances, 'iove affairs and drinking habits of 
agency staff. He and a former secretary at 
the Hanover head office jeept an eye on ag- 
ency affairs for the East. 

Was a thorough, inquiry ever held into 
his many contacts among the staff? Serv- 
ing members oF' the agency in Hanover 

doubt it., , Ulrich Natfert -i 

.(Kd)ner Stadi-Anzdger, Colo&tK, 14 Junft 1984) 


Infra-red ray 
agents’ cross-1 

E ast German spies often. u^e infra- 
red rays tp transmit intelligence da- 
ta back from the West, West German 
counter-espionage officials say. 

The infra-red intercom device con- 
sists of two dish antennas linked by a 
powerful, bundled infra-red ray. Both 
transmission and reception are possible. 

The power source used is, a simple 
battery-powered flashlight into which a 
cable is wired in place of the light bulb- 
infra-red radiation cannot be eaves- 
dropped on and is virtually impossible 
to detect. The device was discovered 
among the .effects of an East German 
spy recently unmasked by the Yerfas- 
sungsschutz, the Federal Republic of 
Germany’s Cologne-based counter-es- 
pionage agency. 

Use of infra-red telecpm presupposes 
a direct and unhindered -visual link .with 
the other side. Fog,, rain or snqw must 
not obscure the link. 

• The device must also be positioned 
and sighted exactly if the bundled radia- 
tion is to score a direct hit on the recep- 
tion antenna. 

The unit is mounted on a tripod and 
justified with a sighting device. As soon 
as contact is made the agent can start 
talking to his opposite number or trans- 
mit or receive a prerecorded message. 

The East German agent who used the 
device now in the West’s possession re- 
gularly exchanged information across 
the intra-German border with a building 
in East Germany at prearranged times. 

The 1985 Verfassungsschutz report 
cites last year’s spectacular -espionage 
affairs to show how painstakingly East 
Berlin and other East Bloc countries 
take their time to set up agents sent to 
the Federal Republic. 

■ Coupter-espionage experts are work- 
ing on the assumption that high-ranking 
Verfassungsschutz official Hansjoachim 



Tiedge, who defected to East Berlin last 
August, will by now have told East Ger- 
man State Security Ministry officials all 
he knows (and what he knew as an insid- 
er in Cologne is admitted to have been 
comprehensive). 

So the East Berlin intelligence agency 
will have been able to eliminate mis- 
takes of its own and further improve its 
methods. 'The damage done is definite- 
ly serious," the report says. Counter-es- 
pionage methods have-yet to.be reorga- 
nised in the Federal Republic. ' . 

The Willners are another case the re- 
port admits to have been particularly 
damaging. The Willners, husband and 
wife, defected to ; East Berlin last Sep- 
tember: . 

' Herr Tiedge had been responsible for 
investigating the couple and will - have 
briefed, the Ea^t German authorities in 
East Berlin. So the Willners broke off A 
holiday in Spain and headed straight for 
East .Germany when their cover .seemed 

sure to be blown,, ;-ii 

Herbert WUlner -worked for' the 
FDP’s Friedrich Neumann Foundation. 
His wife worked in: the Chancellors OF 
flee. Radio equipment suitable' for; use 
by Intelligence. agents was found ip their 
apartpiept. ... ... ... . r 

Herbert WUlner came to the Federal 
Republic in 1961, His ^escape” may 


is East Berlin 1 
border hotline 

well have been staged by the Ministry^ 

State Security. 

Sonja Liineburg (if that was her real 
name), who . worked for many years a 
Economic Affairs Minister- Mania 1 

Bangemann’s secretary, came to \k s 

Federal Republic in 1967 under whatfe 1 1 

presumed to have been an .assume i { 
name. -i . . i’ : / ' ! l 

' The real Sonja Liineburg lived {5 
West Berlin but has been missing since 
1966. The FDP,: Herr Bangemann'spar- : 
ty, is presumed to have been her tad ; 
ligence; target, the over 300-page 
says. • . ( 

Frau Liineburg (or. whoever she was) 1 
disappeared without trace eaFfy last Au- 
gust. On 24 August Margarete H6ke,i 
secretary in the Federal President’s Of- 
fice, was arrested. . 

.- She had been approached in 19681} 
a man claiming to be a student by ih 
name of Franz Becker. She is said l 
have admitted to having divulged to hin 
department details from the PreadaiJ 
Office and facts an file supplied bti' . 
Bundesnqchrichtendiemt, the ? 
based intelligence agency. • t . 

Ursula Richter and her. friend Lorem 
Betzing are. presumed to have beti 
warned before decamping from Bon 
on 16 or 17 August 1985. The repor 
indirectly suggests that Herr Tiedge 

may have tipped them off. . 

Frau Richter also used a false identity 
when she arrived in West Germany at 
the end of 1964. She worked for the Ex- 
pellees' Association in Bonn and relay - 
ed to East Berlin information about 
post-war refugees from the former Ger- 
man Eastern territories. 

Lorenz Betzing, latterly a messenger 
at the ’Bundeswehr data processing de- 
partment in Bonn, has attracted scant 
media attention in the Federal Repuo- 
; He. 

1 He first worked in 1 964 as a filter for 
a firm that from 1966 Installed eq ul P' 
ment Ih the secret government builtf 
in the Ahr valley, near Bonn. 

From 1969 to 1972 he worked for* 
firm that serviced the lifts in the Bw 
destag. For a while he even worked 
1 civilian employee with the US forces 11 
Germany. 

1 His apartment was found 

computer printouts listing Bund#*® 

1 manpower and equipment. Hd ** 
probably a very senior East 
i agent who went unnoticed. • 

East Bloc ititelligenc^^P^Tj^j. 
s every possible means of peftuao & 

■ tors front" the Wrtst'to do F 
“ work for them. Contact may be 

; 5SSSSMSSKS,. : 

- Blackmail is nothing lumaMj td . 
y dustrial'' -espionage- is .said to . 

d intd'ttsifffccLThS -East is very kee* ■ 

>- . come by Western high tech. ' • • 

• Agihts- are 'sent out by ttiescord ; 

if Etist Bloc Embassies and mission*®;^ 

'e Federal 1 Republic. An estimated 7vjJ 
in eent'of the 83 diplomats •at ther^ 

A mission in ; Cologne are ^ Said™. 
yi . agents. *»■ ■; ; ■/> \y ' ' 

:d There ‘rfre 1 tears "that the'-Basf . 

might succeed itt gaining W ' 
ie putere-TUir by iffdUstryiof the Lj 

h. ces. So special precautions are'p** 0 "^ 
>F Mthouddelay . • -in f ml 

se 4 ; ’Industrial data 1 protection : < w ’Ah 
sir cautions taken’ fry the autno'ritiw- F 
.» continue to beimprovdd.' ju: .. ; 

ral 4» f**Jg 

ay '1.. ■(HannoYersehe;^llgwaefti6i' 1 ^ ... 


PERSPECTIVE 


An eye-witness remembers the day the 
workers rebelled against paradise 


Tens of thousands of people took to the T 
streets In East Germany on 17 June Cl 
1953 to protest against the regime. The ai 
day before, construction workers In c! 
East Berlin had gone on strike against a ir 
10-per-cent Increase in their work a 
norms. They marched in closed ranks to s 
the city centre and were joined on the tl 
way, by other work ers and bystanders, p 

I remember it all as clearly as if it was s 
only a few days and not 33 years ago. r 
The firm where I worked as a master- f 
craftsman was in a small town near 
Magdeburg. I had taken two days off to t 
spend with the family in Leipzig over \ 
the weekend as usual, | 

People were, excited. For weeks var- 
ious government , decrees had gone be-, 
yond bearable bounds. 

Self-employed people had to surren- 
der their food ration cards. Workers 
earning over 500 .marks a month. were 
no longer entitled to workmen's day-re- 
turn tickets. 

That affected me directly. It meant I 
could now only afford to visit my family 
once a month or so. 

In the train to Leipzig there was seri- 
ous criticism of the new decrees. Even a 
man with a Parly badge in his lapel 
chimed in. 

“I have agreed with every move, good 
or bad, the government has made in the 
past" he said, "but this is taking matters 
too far. They want it* fim-.ii •■ff *1“-' ** L '*f* 

"The gang are really riding high at the 
moment — and are brazen-faced enough 
to call themselves a workers' govern- 
ment!” 

On 17 June, a Wednesday, my wife 
worked an early shift. I took the child- 
ren to kindergarten and walked to the 
main railway station. The trams were 
bursting at the seams. There was no sign 
of anything unusual being about to hap- 
pen. 

My train left at about 6 a.m. I tried to 
get some sleep but just couldn’t forget 
the ration card move. 

The range of goods on sale in the HO 
(state-owned cooperative) stores ■ was 
miserable, quite apart from the exorbit- 
ant prices. And “ordinary” shops had 
nothing whatever to sell. 

So self-employed people had no 
choice but to travel to West Berlin to 
s hop, always assuming they could afford 
10 do so at a black market exchange rate 
of 8:1. ... 

^Besides, they, ran the risk of having 

home. : 

When I got back just after 10 a.m. our 
landlord Was standing by his taxi out- 
j s ide the station. , 

He had been waiting for me, rushed at 
me, caught hold of me by the shoulders 
and said: “They’ve had it now, once and 
for all!" ., • . 

I asked him what Jiad happened. 
"Happened?” he asked. “They've sent 
tanks into. Berlin. It’s an uprising, fust 
imagine! The government and Party are 
'■ being sent packing. 

“It’s supposed to have starred , in 
Magdeburg, . too. I’ve -just com^. from 
there and am heading : straight, back. 
Maybe we can celebrate liberation this 
; evening.": 

1 • Wherever .you went people* were 


They called for the higher norms to be 
cancelled, for the government to resign 
and for free elections. They also de- 
clared a general strike. On 17 June de- 
monstrations assumed the proportion of 
a popular uprising. By midday the first 
shots were fired by Soviet soldiers and 
the East German people’s police at a 
protest meeting outside the government 


building in East Berlin. Soviet and 
East German leaders sent In tanks to 
crush the rebellion. This account was 
told to Martina Stein of Kleler Nack- 
rlchten by an eye-witness who worked 
for VEB Roter Oktober near Magde- 
burg in 1953 and experienced at first 
hand the long-range effects or what 
went on in Berlin. 


standing in groups in the street. The at- 
mosphere was pari worried, part cheer- 
fully excited. 

I was worried about my wife and our 
two children. What if they were to come 
under cross-fire on their way home? 1 
had no illusions that the Russians would 
look on idly as their puppet government 
was given the boot. 

When 1 arrived at work for the 3 p.m. 
Shift the Roter Oktober works was like a 
beehive. Workers at my assembly line 
whistled, sang and laughed. There wer- 
en’t many Party members among them. 

Even Party members were clearly de- 
lighted. My friend Manfred, who 
worked at the beginning of the assembly 
line, said as 1 went past: “Otto, we’ve 
made it. The bastards will never manage 
to recover from this blow.” 

He was a Party member and a mem- 
ber of the Party’s works branch. After 
Party meetings he used to take me to 
one side and call round at home in the 
evening if there was no opportunity at 
work. 

Then he told me the latest news and 
decisions and names of people who 
were detailed to keep an eye on me and, 
if they could, provoke me. 

Were it not for his help I could never 
have succeeded as a non-member of the 
Party in avoiding all pitfalls and holding 
on to my job. 

During the afternoon excitement 
came to a head when the noise of Rus- 
sian tanks rumbling past was heard 
above the noise of the factory. 

Workers rushed to the windows and 
gazed in dismay at the endless line of 
tanks rumbling through town to the east. 

During the first break one of the men 
who worked in the yard said there were 
stickers all over town saying a curfew 
would be enforced from 9 p.m. and no- 
one was allowed to leave home from 
then on. 

I went over to the offices but they 
were as good as empty. In one of the 
corridors I tan across Giinter, a Party 


member and a suspicious character 
known to be an informer. 

He seemed to spend all day walking 
round the works and turned up wher- 
ever two or three people joined in con- 
versation. I asked him what I should do. 
He promised everyone would be issued 
with special passes entitling them to re- 
turn home saEely after work. 

Women and girls said during the next 
break they had no intention of staying in 
the factory after dark. They wanted to 
clock off at 8 p.m. What good would a 
pass do them? Many Russians would 
simply tear it up. 

To reassure them I promise to make 
sure they could get home safely or, fail- 
ing that, leave early. It was a difficult 
position for me. I wasn’t entitled to shut 
down the assembly line ahead of time. 

So I tried to reach the Party secretary or 
someone from the management. No-one 
was available. I rang the police and asked 
whether they could see about 7UU workers 
home when the shift ended at 1 1 p.m. 

After an endless wail a voice at the 
other end of the ID Ife stfid: "No, we can’t; 
At the moment we have neither men nor 
vehicles to spare.” 

“Please understand,” 1 explained, “that 
we are all worried and upset about the 
curfew. To prevent unpleasant occur- 
rences I wonder if you would agree to me 
ending the shift at 8 p.m. to allow people 
to gel home before the curfew starts." 

“Jawohl, Kollege," the police officer 
said, “go ahead and do that." 

Just before 8 I shut the assembly line 
down, suddenly to be faced by Comrade 
Gunter who asked what was going on. 

I told him we were calling it a day. 
“But why?" he asked. “The shift doesn’t 
end until 11." 

“Let me remind you that a curfew is in 
force from nine," I said. "Besides, people 
refuse to go home In the dark beaause 
they’re afraid of the occupying power.” 

“Why ever are they worried?” he 
asked. ‘The occupying power is here to 
protect us.” “To protect you, perhaps. 








The Party's ovsr: on ITJuni 1968, tanks wars sent hi toqrush an tip rising 
In East Barllri. . ■ •■= (Phoib:d|»a) 


But we take a different view." After ev- 
eryone had left I went on my rounds as 
usual, followed by Comrade Giinter. He 
suddenly said;. . ■ ; 

■That really is -rich.. First you make 
decisions only the managing director 
can take, then you talk big. We know 
what that means. That’s the tactics of 
the class enemy." 

My nerves were on . edge. . J , spat out 
everything that had been on my jniod 
for months and years. 

“What is your opinion of our govern- 
ment?" he asked. I said It had long forfe- 
ited, any right to call itself, a workers* 
government and that after all that had 
happened I no longer felt, I could trust it 
in the least.,. 1 

He shook my hand in a friendly man- 
ner aijd said: “Plain words at last. This is 
strictly between ourselves.” 1 knew he 
would be writing a report on what I. had 
said without delay, 

I was tired out. The Russian tanks based 
at a camp 10km west of the town had not 
yet returned. It was quiet outside. 

My landlord and.his wife said there had 
been reports of fires in Berlin and Magde- 
burg and of Russians firing straight at the 
lines of marching workers. 

Rumours persisted in the days that 
followed. AH we knew for sure was that 
the uprising had come to a sticky end. 

I expected to be arrested at any mo- 
ment. But nothing happened. The ma- 
nagement and Party secretary were 
clearly intent on handling the staff with 
kid gloves. There hadn’t been open un- 
rest at the works, after all. 

The Party first sought to softpedal in 
n bid 10 consolidate its position. Party 
and government outdid each other in 
I self-criticism and admissions of guilt, 
i The government was said to have un- 
dertaken immediate measures 10 end 
: the hardship that had occurred in pre- 
ceding weeks. 

r The self-employed were going to be 
issued with fresh ration cards. The 
t workers were going to be entitled to 
6 workmen’s day-return tickets again. 
u Work norms were to be reduced to the 
e old level. 

e This joviality continued for weeks 
and some people were tempted to be- 
r lieve in the new, softer line the Party 
seemed to have taken. 

e Manfred told me more than once to 
e leave for the West. “They’re gunning for 
you here,” he said, “for you and every- 
f. one-who risked a lip on 17 June. Your 
’t names are all in files specially compiLed 
for the purpose." 

in I waited another week, not feeling 
le sure what I should do. I didn't at all rel- 
te ish the idea of leaving my family to their 
own devices. Yet I felt under constant 
ie observation, 

to . Themmy misgivings vanished. When I 
is. returned home from shift one; day my 
landlady gave nte a copy of the local pa- 
per .with an article that said: 

•Iti: - ; “Otto Blank (rae),a master-craftsman 

- at VEB Roter Oktober, proved an oni 
emy of the people, a Trotskyite and an 
enemy of dhr workers' and peasants’ 
government on 1-7 June, having earlier 
said more than once that work was no 
plac e for politics." . ! s 

ft That was the opening 1 shot. Manfredi 
rC who helped me to pack, said: “It's sche- 
jl duled ■ to start tomorrow/ I’ve just come 
n from a Party meeting- :TJiey have the 
prosecution case ready. ■ • ■ 1 1 

5 i. . “ You are supposed ' to have ■ known 

1 about the attempted . putsch 1 in Leipzig 
; and to have' been sent herb to canvass 
support among the Workers : 1. : 

L? . I made it to Berlin and travelled 1 to 

B the western sector' by public transport j 
which you could still do in 1 those days. 
trig » ■■■:;• i Martina Stein 

IpM < 1 1 (KlelSr Nfachrlchien, 16 June 1986) 
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Chemicals industry deal blurs distinction 
between wage and salary earners 


T he occupational distinction in Ger- 
man industry arid crafts between 
Arbeiter (wnge earners) and A ngestelhe 
(salaried employee^) is gradually disap- 
pearing. 

Although there are siill plenty of 
wage-earning “blue-collar” workers 
their status no' longer differs that Sub- 
stantially from that of a member of (he 
technieal nnd salaried staff.- 
Wage earners nre often regarded as a 
"declining' social group*, but this' 'only 
refers to the considerable numerical 
shift in favour of the number of salaried 
employees. 

Thls : shift is the result of the growing 
importance of service industries; in par- 
ticular banks and insurance companies. 

The generally manual jobs of the 
wage earners, on the other hand; have 
been much more adversely affected 
since the early 1970s by rationalisation 
nnd the introduction of new technologies 
than (he jobs of salaried employees not di- 
rectly involved in actual production. 

• A new joint “collective pay agree- 
ment'' In the chemicals industry for both 
wage arid salary earners may bring the 
status of the two occuptional categories 
closer together. 

Agreements of this kind have already 
been drawn up in other industries, for 
example, in (he food industry or in the 
oil companies Esso and Shell. 

However, the new agreement now 
concluded in Frankfurt applies’ for the 
first time to all 680,000 employees In 
(he West German chemicals industry. 

It therefore represents a milestone 
airing the path towards a greater “levell- 
ing-out” of remuneration practices -for 
wage and salary earners. 

At the same time, it documents the 
development of today's workers from 
the day labourer of the 19th-century to 
the recipient of a monthly income. 

The new kind of collective pay agree- 
ment stipulates that in future' wages and 
salaries should be laid down : in accord- 
ance with the same criteria, regardless 
of whether the person in question is a 
foreman, a laboratory technician, a 
skilled maintenance worker ora compu- 
ter operator in a control room. . . •; 

The differences between wage and 
salary earners will still exist, however, 
with regard to dismissals protection or 
continued pay in cases of sickness. . ■ . • • 
Furthermore, it will not be easy to 
cast aside traditional cliches concerning 
the two groups/ .. • T .. 

; Manypeople still think of the salaried 
employee as someone who always wears- a 
tie, and even the expressions used to de- 
scribe wage and salary earners underlines 
the differences: the salaried employee goes 
tQ do his service or to the office, whereas 
the wage earner simply -goes to work. . 

A joint pay agreement for tho two 
groups is first and forcmosl a long over- 
due move towards a fairer pay system. 

If tho principle applies that the same 
monthly, income should be paid for the 
some or comparable work then there is 
no reason why a skilled worker in tho 
chemicals industry who has had three 
years training should earn several hun- 
dred marks less than a comparable (but 
salaried) laboratory technician. 

Bearing in mind the current income 
differences it will take many years be- 
fore a common, pay scale is agreed upon. 

Up to now; the pay packets of wage 
earners- have been topped up year by 





year in the effort to gradually- reach sal-t 
aried income levels . , • 

Of coursei this kind of “redistribu- 
tion” of income could prove problemat- 
ic if salaried employees feel that they 
stand to lose out in some way. ; 

The science of job assessment, which 
serves as a basis for fixing wage and sal- 
ary levels, already has sound and gener- 
ally accepted yardsticks. 

■ Now •• that agreement has been 
reached that school education and oc- 
cuptional training, professional experi- 
ence, intellectual and physical demands, 
the degree of concentration, responsib- 
ility and environmental factors such as 
noise, dust or dampness are the decisive 
aspects for assessment there is no long- 
er a case for operating a double stand- 
ard for wage and salary earners. 

Joint pay agreements do not mean 
that wage and salary earners will have 
the same income in future. 

The work they do, however, will be 
assessed according to the same criteria. 

In reality, especially at the production 
stage, the demands made of wage and sal- 
ary earners are so similar that the cliche of 
the physically hard and monotonous work 
of wage earners no longer applies. Monot- 
onous activities are now carried out by 
machines, robots or microprocessors. 

E mployees at the Ludwigshafen- 
based BASF chemicals group will 
next month be . able to take long-term 
leave after the birth of a child. 

Single and married men and women 
will be able to stop working until after 
the child’s first ichool year, when 1 they 
will be guaranteed employment com*- 

parable to their old job. 

-The law ; lays, down- only .'maternity 
leave in the later stages -of pregnancy 
and for a short time afterwards. - 
• -Under the BASF schemej if the moth- 
er or father does not want to stop work 
entirely, he or she will be able to work 
part time for 20 hours a week. 

.. One condition the company is insist- 
ing on for those wanting their jobs back: 
they must maintain professional stand- 
ards. It doesn't say how. 

The works council, which reached 
agreement with management after three 
years of talks, is optimistic that the rein- 
statement commitment is a guarantee. 

Works council member Lucia Tempsch 
de Weiss said the number of jobs and the 
amount of comings and goings is so high 
that the company would have ; no trouble . 
slicking to the agreement. ‘ 

She said that women who look after 
their children full time generally later : 
find it hard to get jobs, 

She feels that the promise of continued 
e mployniem will be motivation enough for 
mothers or fathers to find time to attend 
advanced training courses. 

They will also be able to! keep their . . 
hand in by standing in its holiday or sick 
relief. 

, BASF itself .does not offer special 
Courses.' ' i 

' A six-month readjustment period Is 
granted .for workers who return, after a ; 
certain period out of work. 


A skilled worker in a fully automated 
chemical plant,’ rolling millor chocolate 
factory is expected to be highly con- 
scientious and careful. 

In addition, he is expected to take 
part in advanced training courses and 
keep abreast of the latest teChhblrigical 
developments, ' 

He assumes considerable responsibility 
for the disruption-free running' of the 
plant. 

Standstill periods and Ifregularitiain 1 
tenance and repair work can cost the 
company a lot of money. 1 

Production breakdowns demand a 
tiijjh degree of independence arid re- 
sponsiblity from the operators in the 
control room.' 

' Physically strenuous work' one of tHe 
classic features of the worker on the pro- 
duction line, is gradually disappearing. 

What is needed today is professional 
expertise, powers of judgement and the 
ability to make decisions which require, 
tremendous concentration. 

All these are stress factors which are 
just as typical for the jobs of salaried 
employees. 

This trend is not just typical for the 
chemicals industry. 

Joint pay agreements, therefore, will 
gradually become the norm in all other 
branches of industry too. 

In the metal industry, for example, 
there have been negotiations on a com- 
iriou monthly" income for wage and sal- 
ary earners for many years. 

Gunter Volkmar, chairman of the 


Agreements: gives 
parents 

long-term leave 

It cannot be ruled out that the person 
returning to work may find himsclf/her- 
self in a lower salary bracket: 

The company itself feels that the pro- 
gramme will help relieve the’ job market 
situation. 

If enough' mothers pr fathers decide 
to temporarily stop working more trai- 
nees could beemployed or new employ- 
ees with limited employment contracts. 

The BASF management realises that 
this programme will provide the com- 
pany with a long-term reservoir of qual- 
ified staff. . : .: 0 ' 

According to a press statement, tjie 
company is convinced that “in.yiew : ;pf 
the continuirigiy. subsUntial'4toJ>;iiv® 
birth rate in the Federal.’ 

Germany with its ' long-term .etwet^on' 
the number of job applicants^and.'ttie 
perision insuranoe scheme family promo- 
tion measures must be an integral pari of a 
. meaningful compapy personnel policy ” . 

' . Only time will tell just td‘ w^at extent’ 
this programme .contributes towards 
greater occuptional equality fpr women. 

Ursula Engelen-Kefpri, vied- president 
<if the Federal Labour Office/feels that 
- the programme is a goqd start, but di$o 
points out that it can "cut both ways”. s 

It remains to be seen whether Women! 
who. takeitfdyantage of the programme 
still have , good promotion prospects 
When they return. . , • . 


commerce, banking and 'insurance* 
ion HBV, is convinced that salary ea* 
ers are beginning to realise that they* 

. employees just like everyone else, 

The remaining ideological and histor- 
ical objections raised by certain salarist 
employees as well as by certain crack 
ers to any change in their privileged^ 
tus are also thinning out. ! 

The traditional arguments in fa%l 
of preferential treatment forsaki^l 
employees no longer hold true.i.e.ibj 
greater identification with the firm and 
hence their greater loyalty to iheilcar 
ployers, which is rewardedbyagrtaj, 
degree of social security.’ 

• It is doubtful, however; whether nd 
status alignment efforts will-lead ioij 
classification of wage and salary eainr.j 
as just “employees”. ■ ! 

1 OiV-the-job' realities arid the respc.i | 
and attitude of- the salary earners infc-l 
ate that - there is a long way to go befoa] 
wage arid salary earners feel that thin 
“share s comxrion fate as Victims ot&! 
tibnalisation” (a trade union claim). 1 
Only 22 per cent of all maleandei 
14 per cenf'of all female salaried c 
ployees are members of a trade uhiotf 
much lower degree of orgatilsalioiith 
among Wage earners. ' 

Many salaried employees have aaar 
leaning towards individuality andW- » 
pronounced careerist mentality. 
Nevertheless, the unions are V\opin 
that a joint pay agreement will htj 
bring about a “stronger sense oft 
getherness" between wage and sak 
earners. ' 

A more common stance would H 
unions when negotiating collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

It is not clear, however, whether all 
the union's fond hopes will come/nze. 

Frank Biiiue 

( Deutsche; Allgcmetnes S<*nuMp« h,a ' 
Hamburg. 22 1 “"' 


On the other hand, the programitf 
does provide an opportunity for parents 
who want to have children and a career 
“In the filial analysis, it’s a questioned 
inco me rof whether someone can afford 
to opt out of a job for such a long penw 
without financial support.”': 

■:The Bayer chemicals group in ^ 
kusen is also currently working on a 9’ 
milar programme, but has not yet 
details. ' . • ‘ 1 

Up to now, only single mothers’* 01 
allowed to stay off work for up tot^ 
years. ” . 

■ It is still not clear whether the ne* £ ' 
rangement at Bayer will atso-apply W 1 ^ 
So far the Federal Association * ^ 
Chemical Ihdustry 
Federal ’Association 
ployers’ Associations 
shown much iftfe'rest ill ^ . 

i 

for the Association tif Chemical ! 


dtftgf^lfemldgrs crimpamris. ’ '• ^ 

: x Dordihek Mil Uer-Hagen, 
for In-plant personnel polic^ Jj* ™ 
BDA, emphasised: ’” \ , 

“We do riot generally, suppori^ 1 -. 
programme, since riot every 
afford it.” j •: 

' Brigitte' ^lemme from, the cbenucjP 
frhde union' IG Cheritie sees.fi corop*^ 
Iy different obstacle to th'e'.sfl#-?*: 
this project: ! . . ’ . , . ( rig 

“'f'he question is whether ; 


alysU, the chijd’s 1 upbringing 

: J -". . • w' 
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Insurers blame bogus car-radio theft 
claims for driving up premiums 


M otor insurers are ti, increase fire the theft of ™>re expensive equipment 

and theft premiums by up ‘to 30 -more specifically verifiable. ■ ■ 

• . ' thu'. 1‘ ’ ..idimc ■ 'Thp. fi du res Quoted bv insurers in sup- 


are unlikely to make holidaymakers 
bound for warmer climes jump for joy. 

A further point insurers make is that 


ITXana, men prci..»u.,» • ' . b in sup- A further point insurers rnaxe is umi 

per cent this year. Tjiey say false clriuqs,. JThe Igare i q 1 d by e ^ P g one car radio in f our reported stolen is 

particularly for car radio? are drivihg pc ,h ^“^ c |aim.Liindentably claimed to have been stolen abroad and 
up the cost of settling claims. stricter in seining c ; g rled stolen van - 


year, 260,000 . car radios were stplen. 
The cost of claims, including repairing 
the damage caused by their theft, was 
270 million marks. .. ...‘ .. ; 

The purvey estimates that 20 per cent 
of these claims were lies, Police, how- 
ever, thlftk the figure is much higher. ( , 

Premiums are to rise by 30 per cent 
where policyholders do not agree on an 
excess policy - Ihat \i to pay a certain 
amount of any claim first. “Stricter stand- 
ards" are to be used in settling claims. 

The stricter standards envisaged' will 
include a new central computer file list- 
ing all radios worth over DM1,000 that 
:irc* reported stolen. ,. 

They will, of course, only include ra- 
dios with a serial, number. Claimants 
can also expect to be subjected to mis- 
trustful enquiries and spot checks. 

They will find it harder to claim a re- 
fund without a proper invoice or bill for 
the item reported as'stolen. Spot checks 
will be aimed at making sure there are 
traces of a reported theft. 

To make the settlement of claims 
swifter and less problematic, this being 
a major sales argument insurers field, 
motor insurers and the police arc to de- 
vise ti questionnaire aimed at milking 


Last year alone roughly 260,000 car • 
radios were stolen.- The 'Cost of claims 

wris roughly DM2 70m'. •' ' 

There were a further 7*15,000 claims 
for theft of car parts: They cost' 
DM420m to settle and this figure 
looked like increasing. 

While the number of thefts may have ■ 
declined the cost of settling claims has 1 ' 
increased. So premiums have to be in- 
creased, at least for policyholders who 
lake a dim view of paying the first 

DM300 of each claim they make. 

The exact increase will not be known 
until this autumn, but insurers’ press ■ 
conferences have made it clear that fire 
and theft policies are going to cost twice 
as much if policyholders prefer not to 
pay the first DM300. 

The one variety of policy will cost 
maybe 30 per cent more than at present 
while the other will cost perhaps 20 per 
cent less. 

Either way. policyholders carry the 
can. Insurers will merely realign the to- 
tal cost of providing this category of 
motor insurance. 

These two items of bad news, higher 
premiums and stricter standards, come 
jusi iii lime fur the holiday se,is«m. I hev 
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one car, in three reported stolen van- 
ishes abroad. ••■ ■ 

■ Car thieves clearly haye an eye on 
quality. “They prefer big, heavy saloons 

such as .Mercedes, and. BMW. pnd fast 

cars such as Porscfies or Golf GTDs, 
says Peter Gauly of the Motor Insurers’ 
Association. ... 

New cars arc particular favourites. 

• ■* p J - I! AinM 


If a car is still stolen the owrief seems 
sure to have much greater trouble in fil- 
ing a claim that sticks. “The theft must 
be reported to the police immediately, 
of coufse ” Herr Gauly says. The claim- 
ant must submit a copy of the police re- 
port form with his claim. 

; He must also notify the insurer in 
writing. From the time the insurer is 
notified the claimant must wait a month,, 
during which he must .take the car back- 
if it is found. .. .. . "■> ■■ ■ ■■ 

He must do so without ifs.or buts and. 
regardless where it is found. Insurers 
pay the -second-class rail fare to s the 
place where it is found, b.ut pnly for dis- 
tances of UP 1° 1,500km. . . • 

The telegram to the insurer, and the , 
first plains form submitted are only the 
fir?t, -steps in a; long arid thorny patch , of 
bureaucratic hassle with officialdom 


says peter uauiy ot me muwi an d insurers. 

Association. ... The claimant can only be. at his ease . 

New cqrs arc particular favourites. and wait out month, once he ha.s re- 
The same goes For car radios, the most ^ ed ,h e theft ,|o the .German police 

expensive single item reported stolen hjs reIuril f r um abroad and sent in to 


from cars. 

Caution and outright mistrust at ser- 
vice stations and lay-bys are essential 
abroad, and the same goes for acci- 
dents, which nre often faked. ' 

Otherwise claimants can be sure to 
have trouble with the insurance too 
when they return. Doors and windows 
must be closed and locked. Steering 
wheels must be locked too. 

That not only makes life harder for car 
thieves; it also ensures that the claimant 
is not accused of gross negligence, en- 
titling the insurer to refuse to pay up. 


the insurer the car keys nnd papers. 

If the car is found after the initial 
month the claimont has what may be a 
tricky choice. He- can cither take the car 
back or pocket the money, 

if the car or the sLolen, part is less 
thqn two years old and. the claimant is 
its first owner, the insurer usually re- 
funds the full price as new. 

If the car is o|dcr, only its market va- 
lue is refunded. Klaus Gdiz 

iRhcinischer Mcrkur/Christ unit Well. 

Riin n. 14 June l*iHhi 


Bid to clean up mug-and-rape 
multi-storey car-park image 

■p. -»-f - ■'4 s • •;!•:■ • » .■ ... 

S ecurity precautions are to be im- business. When roadside parking 
proved at multi-storey and under- are full and car parks are half-emp 


Oproved at multi-storey and under- 
ground car parks to try and cut the 
amount of theft and sex offences. 

The Frankfurt-based Association of 
Multi-Storey Car Parks is putting prop- 
osals to its annual meeting. One idea is. 
for a newly devised key-ring SOS alarm 
with a flashing light to attract attention. 

The association's Wolfgang Penka 
says that there is no more crime in car 
parks than other public places, But they 
are perceived as being places of crime: 
“There is hardly a thriller these days in 
which gangsters don’t mug their victims 
in.; a multi-storey car park or stage 
breakneck chases round underground 
carparks,” he says. 

; Some ..recent notable cases bad in- 
creased the problem: in Aachen a man : 
known as .the Car Park Rapist has .been : 
sentenced to 15 years! in prison. He way- 
laid several wpmen in multistorey car 
parks. in Aachen and Essen, last year, steal- 
ing their, handbags and raping them. . . ‘ 
fl The * trial made the drawbacks of .multi- 
storey car parks painfully clear. Dark.! 
corners are ideal hideaways fot offenders, 
and lighting leaves much.to be desired., >■ . ■ 
The association. has advised its mem- 
bers to- .install more lighting. New- oaf 
parks are to be designed without, nooks ■ 
and crannies; ■ :'■ i . ■ , - ■•■-' •• “ : 

- Many -existing facilities have closed-i 
circuit TV cameras and: guards at a con*' ■ 
: troi panel." In unmanned ■ parks where 1 
tickets are issued and checked: by ma*- 1 
chines the TV monitor screens are at 
thenearest'palicestatibn. • ' 

“Guards are to go on patrol more of- 


business. When roadside parking lots 
are full and car parks are half-empty it 
isn’t just because they charge more. 

Women in particular often feel most 
afraid in empty multi-storey car parks in 
the evening. 

Frankfurt car parks have even in- 
stalled police emergency phones, but 
they are no guarantee of protection, as a 
news item Iasi month showed. 

,On 22 May a 29-year-old woman was 
threatened by an armed man in the lift 
of a Frankfurt multi-storey car park. He 
forced her into a dark corner on the se- 
venth storey out of sight of the TV cam- 
eras. She had no chance of phoning for 

help. He assaulted hej\ ; i 

A Mannheim firm has designed i and 
applied. for patent rights to a new safety 
device:, a keyring with a flashing light re- 
gistered by sensors in car : park ceilings* 

A computer alarms the guards and the 
police and indicates where the SOS call 
originated* A similar device, is , said to pro. 
tect cars from being brokpn, injo by thieves. 

“When you, have the keyring in. your 
hand: you can -trigger , the alarm iwhem 
ever, you want " says -a; -spokesman for 
the - manufacturer. I “An offender can . 
har dly stop yob”. !r <:•' 1 - ■ 

But to q void 1 abuse ’each device ,isi fit-. 
ted out with one flash-unit only;* After < 
use it has to be replenished. After : the- 
alarm -has been sounded' [cameras wtill 
film everyone who leavei.the oar park. . : ; 

The spokesman 1 , is convinced multi- 
storey oar parks that use the:systom will 1 
gain so many new customers that the 
cost will soon be recouped, i i 


“Guards are to go on patrol more of- At present the -400,000'- parking lots- 
ten “ Herr Penka says, “but having each 1 in public multi-storey and underground 
storey manned by one is ruled out by car parks are on average used only (wo 
the-cost.-Parking oharges would have to - and a half times a day: Marty, are empty, 

bedoubled.'’ 1 . i ■ i; ' * ■ especially in theevenin^. 1 : ' 

■ The association realises that the fear i • i V ’ ! Hor$i Zimmemtann 

many motorists : feel -has started -to hit- '• • ' (SiutiiartorNachrichienj J4 Iiine 1986) 
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Photocopier makers want a carbon copy 
— whoops! I’ll run that off again 


L ast year,- Europe’s typewriter manu- 
facturers appealed to (he European 
Court of Justice in Luxembourg to try and 
get some protection from Japanese 
competitors. 

The court imposed additional anti- 
dumping duties of up to 35 per cent on 
Far Eastern producers — which practical- 
ly pushed the Japanese out of the market. 

This year, Europe’s photocopier 
makers have high hopes that the court 
will do the same for them.' 

But there is one big difference between 
the typewriter and the copier market. 

Europe is represented in the typewriter 
market with Olympia and the Olivctli/Tri- 
umph- Adler group but the Japanese more 
or less dominate the copier business. 

The only other suppliers with any 
significant say are American companies: 
Xerox, IBM and Kodak. 

The Europeans arc waging a proxy 
war on (heir behalf. 

Market observers doubt whether 
such a strategy makes sense, since all 
three American suppliers almost exclus- 
ively produce large copiers, which are 
not marketed by the Japanese. 

Smaller copiers, even those which still 
bear the name Xerox or Kodak, are al- 
ready produced in factories in the Far 
East. 

As in the case of the entertainments 
electronics and phototechnology mar- 
kets Western manufacturers would 
again seem to have missed the boat on 
the copier market. 

Above ii/f. they have failed to emulate 
their Japanese rivals by turning expen- 
sive technological innovations into 
cheap mass-produced articles. 

The Japanese achieved this by using 
simple machine designs from the con- 
sumer goods industries and modern 
manufacturing methods. 

Former monopolist Xerox is itself to 
blame for enabling the Japanese to 
move into this market. 

The Xerox group runs its European 
subsidiary (Rank Xerox) like a branch 
office, even though it only has a 5 1 per 
cent stake in the company. 

For over a decade only Xerox was al- 
lowed to manufacture its copiers along 
the lines of the dry copier system deve- 
loped by Chester Carlson in 1938. 

Over the years it developed increa- 
singly expensive and technologically 
complicated copiers. > 

Xerox had already moved out of the 
market segment for cheaper small copiets 
after its patent protection expired in 1970. 

Other companies then opted for the 
Xerox technique for their copiers in- 
stead of the user-unfriendly wet copier. 

The first companies to launch these 
copiers on the market did not come 
tram Asia, but from the United Stntes 
itself (IBM), the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Agfn-Gcvacrt), and Britain 
(Statiscop). . 

These companies soon moved into 
the German market. 

Olympia, Kallc Infotcc and, ns the 
first competitor hum the Far East, Kon- 
ishliroku followed suit. 

Konishtiroku is better known today 
us “U-Bix" and is one the Xerox's 
toughest competitors. 

Most newcomers, however, got off to 
n po.or start; their copiars turned out to 
be flops. 

Companies from the Far East were 
the exception to the rule: Knnishiroku 



was already offering its customers a 
product range of four copiers in 1975 — 
n variety which only Xerox could rival 
at That time. ' 

The Japanese now dominate the small 
copier market. 

Roughly 85 per cent of their rapidly in- 
creasing copier output is earmarked for 
exports, 35 per cent for Europe alone. 

The volume of copiers bound for ex-' 
port markets is growing fast: one million 
copiers in 1982, 2.7 million by the end 
of this year, and an expected 4 million 
copiers by 1990. 

Small copiers catering for an average 
capacity requirement of up to 400 cop- 
ies per month and costing between 
DM2,300 and DM3,000 all come from 
the Land of the Rising Sun. 

Asian manufacturers also dominate 
the market for mediupi-size copiers de- 
signed for a capacity of up to 10,000 
copies per month. 

The Americans only dominate the 
market for large copiers, which often 
cost more than DM200.000. 

Bearing this situation in mind, it 
looks as if the list of companies seeking 

T he Commission of the European 
Communities is the highest cartel 
authority of the Community of Twelve. 

In its 15th Competition Policy Re- 
port the Commission presents a number 
of landmark decisions and new guide- 
lines. 

The report examines the principles ' 
according to which fair competition can 
be safeguarded in the Community in 
line with a general bah on cartels and 
subsidies. 

This approach corresponds with the 
fundamental economic policy principles 
laid down in the treaties signed in Rome 
(EEC) and Paris (ECSC). 

In the preamble to the report the 
Commission expresses, albeit not expli- 
citly, its support for the principles of the ' 
German social market economy system: 

“All member states of of European 
Community are . . . committed . ; . to 
human rights in . . . in a market econ- 
omy system the balance of interests is 
brought about by effective competition 
. . . Competition policy should guaran- 
tee that the rights of many are; not un- 
dermined by a Few who abuse their mar- 
ket power." 

Dr Manfred Caspar i, the Director- 
General for Competition in the Com-; 
mission and — responsible to the Irish 
Community Commissioner, Peter Su- 
therland — the most senior official in 
this field, emphasised that the Commis- 
sion wishes to promote a “dynamic and 
progressive form of competition", i.e.. 
innovations, new products and process- 
ing techniques. 

Companies, said. Caspari, must be 
forced to repeatedly come up with neW ; 
ideas so as to increase competitiveness 

on an international scale. 

The Commission has no objections; to' 
government research and development 
subsidies for small and medium-sized 
firms, which “find it more difficult than 
larger firms to obtain public: money”. • 


legal help from the Court of Justice in 
Luxembourg are hoping . to bolster Xer- 
ox’s position on the market and then 
find a niche in the shadow of this mighty 
American enterprise.- 
Xerox is hard hit by the Japanese.- 
challenge and has -been forced to look 
for new fields of activity. . 

The group’s decision to move into of- 
fice automation after years of falling 
profits and permanent management 
crises would seem to be a wise one. . . 

One of the “joint plaintiffs" in Lux- 
embourg is Oce yan der Grinten (Ne- 
therlands), which, like Xerox, has its 
own products in the upper price and 
performance segment of this market. 

As for Olivetti (Italy) and OPF/Tetras 
(France) only a few machines are domesti- 
cally produced, whereas most copiers are 
manufactured by Japanese competitors. 

For many years, the German plaintiff 
in this group, the company Develop in 
Gerlingen near Stuttgart, was the only 
European copier manufacturer which 
could keep pace with the product range 
offered by the Japanese and even export 
a cheap copier model to the “den of the 
lion" itself. 

The fact that this company is on the 
list of those seeking legal protection 
from Japanese competition is a sad sym- 
bol for the decline of the European cop- 
ier industry. 

Europe takes a 
new look at 
monopolies rules 

Brussels is "unrelenting", however, 
with regards to production limitations. 

Caspari emphasised that the Brussels 
authority deserves the credit for pre- 
venting a cartel of fire insurance com- 
panies, ensuring that the. Deutsche • 
Bundespost has no monopoly over snles 
of cordless telephones, and putting an 
end to gentlemen’s agreements in the 
spectacle, lens and contact lens sectors 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and 

An agreement between- the German 
Siemens company and the Japanese Fa- • 
nuc Ltd. was prohibited ■ because it ' 
would have enabled the selling of ma-' 
chine tool computers in Europe at 
prices. Which would have been 35; per 
cent higher than those in the' Far East. 

In this case, the Commission imposed 
a fine of one million Equ(pM2.15m). . 

Iqterlubke demanded, that' its dealers ^ 
sell its furniture in accordance with^he ' 
“manufacturer's retail price jSoIicyVThe 
Commission stepped in and put an end . 
to such practises. 

On the other hand, Grundig is per- 
mitted up until 1989 to. set minimum 
standards for the qualification of its 
dealers and the furnishing of its com- 
mercial premises. 

Thyssen Sonnenberg was allowed to ' 
buy the entire shote capital of a Frankfurt- 
based scrap trading company, even though 
both companies together account for 27 
per cent oft he German scrap market. 

However, there are several other big 
scrap traders in Germany and the im- 
port ratio Is 1 7 per cent. . 
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Minolta has acquired a 75 n er 
majority holding and thus created , k ® 
sis for European production should : 

duties imposed by Luxembourg be Z 
stiff that imports alone prove unsellable 1 
Minolta is not the only Japaneseco* J 
pany which has made provisions. 

AH Japanese copier manufactuie,,; 
have at least drawn up subcontracts I 
agreements with European seppj 1 
who can then market the copiers w>! 
duc'ed .in the Far East under their wj 
respective brand names. 1 

In addition, Canon is planning to sta J 
up production in the Federal Repufe ( 
of Germany and France. ' ; i 

Ricoh intends assembling copien 8 s 
well as cameras in future in Britain. 

Mita is expanding in Hong Kom 
which is hardly likely to be covered!) 
aiiy European' ban on Japanese pit 
ducts, and Toshiba is negotiating a wa 
venture with the French compm 
Rhone— Poulenc. 

If, as experts expect, the Luxembouj 
Court does decide to increase duties c 
Far East imports this is not likely I: 
save the European copier industry. 

Such a move would only reward tl 
far-sightedness of Japanese compania 
which are more than ready to movekv 
off-shore production regions. 

Behind closed doors the Japans- 1 ** ^ 
mit that although copiers in Europe 
often cheaper than in Japan and soroij 
business transactions do not cove, 
costs, their aim is not to oust Europe? . 
companies from the market. 

The real cut-throat competition, lit) 
claim, is between the Japanese firms 
themselves. Ain/ DUr, 

(Rhelnlschcr Merkur/Clulsr undTO 
14 June 1986 } 

Furthermore, the combined share ol^ 
the two companies in the Community s 
scrap market is only 8 per cent; the 
Commission decided that competition i 
was guaranteed. 

Commenting on the subsidisation 
policy in the coal production sector the 
Commission stated that a continuing 
promotion of coal industry cannot re- 
main “the priority objective”, since on!) 
“very, high subsidies" would be able to 
keep domestic coal competitive against 
imported coal. 

. The aim should be, says the Commit 
sion’s report, to improve the compel 
tive strength of European coal — “un^ 
conditions which are acceptable frofl* 
social and regional point of view”. 

Statistics show that each ton of cod 
in England is subsidised by 76.43 E*°' 
which is much higher than the corrc . 
spending subsidisation 
many (10.31 Ecu). 

\ With reference to subsidies ® 
shipbuilding industry the report ^ k . 
an “alarming deterioration in the ow 
backlog" 

new projects . ' /L 

The report categorically rejects*^ 
sidiaaUd ^hi^e&lihfos : shipyards o» 
t° ffi§)^d^I^oper atiiig costs in prW*.' 

. S^uS^to | the “cost coverage of 
owhed shipyards” calculations 
baked'.’ on .prices which . are “I# 
breakeven point". j. - 

The Commission has developed sp£ 
cial subsidisation, regulations*^ -yf\ 
fishing industry; 1 -I 

‘ Operating subsidies which! 
prove profitability or directly, ftPjSS 
purpose of marketing; afe iridqihis^Pn* 
not otherwise stated in the regulations-. 

Subsidies are allowed fofiflveS r dh^J 
for fleets, marketing, processing. *“^1 
Using, sales promotion, research 
quality control. ' 

Referring to the dispute w(th theG . . 
1 • •• Continued on p*0* * ~ 1 


■ microchips ; 

•. : r 

Ideas are badly • 
needed 

\ 

— exhibitors 

E xhibitors at Telematica, the Stutt- 
gart electronics fair, said off the re- 
cord tha{ ne\v ideas were needed if the 
market was not to become 'one run by 

specialists for specialists. 

This may seem odd, since someone 
seemed to be at every computer key- 
board at the fair. Posts and Telegraph 

Minister Christian Schwarz-Schillmg 
even had a quick computer game of the 
German equivalent of noughts and 

crosses. , • 

But it seems that the mere fascination 
exerted by the technology is not enough. 
This Is why Btx, the German videotex 
system, is making slow progress and 
why sales of home computers are mark- 
ing time. 

The heady days have become history. 
But, despite the pessimism, Telemati- 
ca was full of fun for everyone who is 
keen on the new media and has ’no 
qualms about trying out and coming to 
terms with new techniques. 

As one cynic at the trade fair put it, 
there was more than enough data pro- 
cessing and communications equipment 
on show, but communication seemed to 
be in short supply. 

True, the man in the street is way out 
of his depth in the range of services of- 
fered by the new media. He is like n man 
wandering round a maze. 

Is the layman g oing »•’ rospmul »«ihcr 
than with a jibzzTed frown to brochures 
headed: “How To Convert Your PC In- 
to A Bix Terminal”? 

i Even insiders, while admitting they 
find it all fascinating, are worried com- 
puterspeak will merely create confusion 
among the general public. 

The exhibition was a chance for com- 
mercial TV interests to clamour for grea- 
ter publicity (and advertising revenue). 

They are heavily overextended in in- 
itial outlay. Sat 1 has cost roughly 
DM25Qm over the past three years. 
RTL-plus has cost about DM 150m and 
director Helmut Thoma is not expecting 
his channel to run at a profit for another 
six years or so. 

The long, lean years are partly due to 
legislative parameters taking time. 
Cable-laying and satellite launching are 
► j/so subject to delays. 

Commercial broadcasters are not 
a| one in banking on TV-Sat boosting 


turnover when it is finally in orbit tow- 
ard the end; of the year. So are aerial 
manufacturers. • 

Telematica visitors were able to admire 
the salad bowl, a dish antenna 55cm in di- 
ameter that will soon ensure satellite TV 
reception from gardens or rooftops. 

A spokesman for one manufacturer ■ 
was clearly worried by the prospect of 
any further setback to the Ariane 
launcher rocket programme. 

His firm had invested so heavily in 
antennas. “If they fad to put TV-Sat into 
orbit,” he mused, falling silent at an idea 
soappallihgl 

Yet even if the satellite is successfully 
put into orbit it is doubtful whether 
viewers will be prepared to pay 
DM3,000 for an ; antenna to ensure re;, 
ception of the extra channels available... 

After Telematica the fair-goer's incli- 
nation will probably be to wait and see. 
Cable TV and TV-Sat will soon be 
joined by terrestrial frequencies. 

It remains to be seen which channels 
are allocated 1 these frequencies in the 
Federal Republic, so it is hardly surpris- 
ing that commercial operators arc clam- 
ouring for clarification. 

Another moot point is the extent to 
which existing contractual arrange- 
ments between groups of Lander in the 
north and south of the Federal Republic 
will affect the course of negotiations on 
an overall agreement. 

All that private operators can hope for 
in the circumstances is a speed-up in the 
provision of cable TV infrastructure. 

By 1988 Herr Scliwarz-Schilling has 
promised to have 4.4 million house- 
holds ready to plug in to cable TV. So 
far only 1.3 million German households 
enjoy the privilege. 

Despite an undeniable increase in 
viewer interest private operators face 
i he uuld wind nl criticism dial they huye, 
yet to ; provide the “refreshingly differ- 
ent TV" they promised. 

Herr Thoma of RTL-plus says films 
are films, whichever channel they are 
screened op. “Jaws will be jaws whether 
shown on semi-public or commercial TV.” 

Director-general Gerd Bacher of 
Austrian Radio and TV launched a 
broadside at commercial TV in Stutt- 
gart, saying at the opening ceremony of 
Telematica that the so-called new media 
t were the largest programme reprocess- 
ing facility in TV history. 

I Sat-l’s answer will not be long in 
5 coming. The newspaper and magazine 
r proprietors’ channel plans to harness 
Boris Becker and Bundesliga soccer to 
> boost audience ratings. 

. That would boost- advertising revenue 
; which, they argue, would enable them to 
improve programme quality, 
l Winfried Weithofer 

g (SiutlgarierNachrichlen, 13 June 1986) 


Lack of awareness ‘hampering 
full exploitation of computers’ 
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T he C '86 computer fair in Cologne 1 
featured an extensive selection of ( 
the wide range of hardware, software ' 
and electronics available. 

There were no epoch-making innov- 
ations. Few industries are expanding at 
such a rate as computer electronics, but 
improvements at present are mainly in 
technological detail. 

Faster, more intelligent and more us- 
er-friendly are the latest trends. The op- 
portunities computers open up have 
been harnessed to only a limited extent. 

“For professional users we have enor- 
mous ground to make up," said Helmut 
Schmalfuss of the Office Machinery As- 
sociation at the inaugural press confer- 
ence. 

In the commercial sector computers 
had yet to be pul to their best use be- 
cause not enough people were suffi- 
ciently aware of what they could do. 

Nearly all leading manufacturers had 
now decided to provide systems com- 
patible with others. Even the portable 
computer designed for on-site use by ci- 
vil engineers and tradesmen is now sup- 
plied with the attribute “fully compati- 
ble." 

Tradesmen, representing a sector 
that lias yet to benefit as much as ii 
might from the present upswing, were 
uui in strength at the Cologne computer 

fair. • .... -in**.-- p- •»<, ,^*r« ■ 

Just over 300 manufacturers from 17 
countries exhibited computers and pro- 
grammes specially designed for use by 
painters, tilers, plumbers and the like. 

Programmes on exhibit included 
bookkeeping for electricians, on-site 
calculation and even software custom- 
made for Chimney-sweeps. 

Tradesmen’s guilds have come to rea- 
lise they still have a lot to learn about 
computers. An advisory centre at Co- 
logne featured software for a number of 
trades. 

The guilds' association confidently 
expected over 10,000 trade enquiries. 
Advice was given Independently of 
manufacturers, providing- small firms 
with initial access to computerisation. 

Manufacturers have set their sights 
on more than tradesmen. The micro 
market is still booming, with growth 
i rates this year expected to be 20 per 


cent and more even though equipment 
is growing steadily less expensive. 

Chess world championships were 
held at the Cologne fair, where 23 of the 
world’s best computer programmers 
pitted .their wits at the chessboard in a 
competition held under the patronage 
of Oberburgermeister Norbert Burger 
of Cologne. 

They used some of the world's largest 
computers, including the Cray Blitz, 
costing several million .marks, from the 
United States, which can handle 6,000 
users simultaneously and do 80,000 
computations per second. 

Yet micro computers costing less 
than DM500 were not also-rans in the 
fifth world computer chess champion- 
ships. 

They might not compute as fast as the 
king-sized mainFrames but speed alone 
is no guarantee of success. The compu- 
ter has yet to be built that is the master 
of every conceivable move on the chess- 
board. 

Mephisto, a Cologne computer, was 
one of the competitors. It was world 
champion last year and the year before. 

Eighteen entrants used computers 
based and abroad and had data hook- 
ups with personal computers in the ex- 
hibition hall where the championships 
were held. 

Visitors could see for themselves on 
computer terminals the progress of 
championship games. The operator was 
needed only to push figures around the 
board; instructions were given by the 
computer. 

Art without the Artist was the motto 
of another C ’86 speciality, computer 
graphics. Computer art was produced 
on the basis of abstract drawings digita- 
lised and computer-processed. 

Ulrich J. Schroder 

(RoIncrStudi-Anzeigcr, Cologne, 12 June 1986) 


Continued from page 8 

man federal and state authorities over 
regional promotion measures, Caspari 
gave the reassurance that no-one is 
questioning this policy. 

What is more, the idea is not just to 
grant such support for German regions 
— for example, the border area (be- 
tween the Federal Republic and East 
Germany), the Eifel or the Rh6ne — if 
they are disadvantaged in terms of a 
Community average. ■ 

- (Der Tagusplcgel, Berlin, IS June 1986) 


220y000«suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made irv Germany’ 



Who manufactures what? 

FincJ. suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prides, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buylng.ai lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to, .use, just like an . • 
encyclopaedia:.. 

Products, including 9,000 trad© 
marks, are arranged ‘ ; 

alphabetically, complete with ■ 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed In 
English ar)d French. 

Price: DM9B.44 poet free in 
Germany, DMl07 cif abroad. 

Air mall. extra/ ■ 


Order direct froth us or front 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaus ; ' : 

Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt ' 

Federal Republic of Germany 


Tel.: (0 61 61) 391-0 
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THE THEATRE 


Murderers in pin stripes who shot 
dead Julius Caesar this morning 



E t lu, Brule!" — Caesar’s dying words 
— almost go unheard amid the pan- 
ic of his assassins in. Michael Bogda- 
npv’s version of Shakespeare’s tragedy 
ni thcSchauspielhaus in Hamburg. 

A man. dies, shot or beaten to death. 

Is he perhaps Olof Fnlmc, or John F. 
Kennedy, or Martin Luther King? 

He is, of course, Julius Caesar, who is 
murdered in a bloodcurdling stage mass- 
acre, fighting for his life like an animal. 

But in the mlhd’s eye one has visions 
of Inllcr-day political assassinations. 
Someone is murdered. There is no dif- 
ference between him being killed on the ' 
steps of the Capitol in Ancient' Rome or 
anywhere else on the street. 

It doesn't even matter whether the 
murdered man was fair or unfair, good 
or bad. He is still a victim. ■' 

Michael Bogdanov, co-director of the 
National Theatre in London since 1 980, 
stages Caesar os though it were a mod- 
ern play. 

The three hours of action are as 
thrilling as a political thriller and as up- 
setting as an unpleasant truth. 

The tale from Ancient Rome is a 
present-day one: the age-old murderous 
tale of men, might, markets and monop- 
olies. 

It turns like a merry-go-round and 
those who fall off break their backs. The 
morals of the powers that be aren’t 
worth a red cent. It's all window-dress- 
ing for the public. 

What difference does the transition 
of power from one tyrant to the next, 
from Caesar via Brutus to Augustus, 
make? None. It’s six of one and half a 
dozen of the other. 

Bogdanov's interpretation hits a par- 
ticularly sore point, today's widespread 
dissatisfaction with the state, and what 
we see of pre-Christian Rome is like a 
mirror image of our own day and age. ' 

The first scene could be a scene out- 
side the main station in Bonn any Friday 
afternoon. The people are perfectly or- 
dinary folk, including a handful of MPs 
(in this case Roman senators) in- grey' : 
double-breasted suits. 

They are middle class people who 
have “made it” — nothing special. Bru- 
tus, played by Michael Degen, seems 
slightly more attractive than the others. 

He is a good-lookipg mad with soft 
brown eyes, but he too is a murderer. 
The only difference between him and 
the others is that he shuts his eyes when 
faring the shot that kills Caesar. 

Cassius, played by Dietrich Mat- 
lausch, represents the intelligentsia. He 
is the egghead type who docs the brain, 
trust work for party-political machines. 

Cusca, played by Matthias Fuchs, is a 
cnkl-hcaried, unpleasant character, 
whereas Mark Antony, played by Ulrich 
Tukur, is lanky, sporting and easy-go- 
ing. 

I le is u big buy who bursts into tears 
lit Caesar’s corpse and shortly, after- 
wards, one hand holding the micro- 
phone, the other in his trouser pocket, 
delivers one of (he mosL superb obitua- 
ries in stage history^ 

“Friends, Romans, codntrymcnl I 
have come to bury Caesar, not to praise 


him." — But “Brutus is an honourable 
man.” 

There is nothing new about transpose 
ing Shakespearean heroes into the 20th 
century and showing them wearing' pin- : 
striped suits rather than togas.' 

But in Bogdanov’s case it isn’t just: a 
gag; it makes disconcerting sense. . 

Are- there heroes in history? Caesar,, 
played by Gerhard Olschowski, is noth- 
ing but a philistine, a narrow-minded 
bourgeois, along lines invented t^y. Carl 
Stcmhpim, not by Shakespeare. Heroes 
arc all criminals. ...... 

Shakespeare's allrinale play ought . to 
end with, Ina Dcter’s pop song. “Neue 
Manner braucht das. Land" (New 
Arc What the Country Needs), but it 
doesn’t, it ends on a note of cynicism. 

Paulus Mariker appears as Octavius. 
He is the chief beneficiary and will later 
call himself Augustus And have himself 
crowned Caesar. 

The original Caesar had first to pay 
with his life, blit that was doubtless 
merely a welcome pretext for the men in 
their grey double-breasted suits to get 
rid of their rival. '•■' 

The old, old tale of murderand may- ■ 


hem never stops', as 
Octavius is cynictil ' 
enough ' tb ! admit. 

An important part 
is (hayed by" ihe 
stage setting. Christ 
Dyer designed 1 ' a 
monstrous' struct 
ture of 1 imitation' 
marble pillars and 
wire-reinforced 
glass;.' a gloomy 1 
style ‘of Architec- 
ture blit doubtle'ss 
one favoured in the 
corridors of power. 

The conspiracy 
agaihst Caesar ' is 
forged in gangster fashion at the billiard' 
table in the saloon bar. 

Brutus, who has the media well 
under " control, makes his major 
speech after Caesar's death in the 
light of TV monitors screening the 
speech live. It all looks disconcerting- 
ly familiar. 

Only the names don’t seem to fit. 
Elisabeth Plessen is responsible for 
ensuring that 'the Shakespearean dia- 



Burylng Caesar . , . Mark Antony 
the praise In Bogdanov's version.: 


(Ulrich Tukur) awft 

' (Pholo: Peter PclaJ 

logues, don’t, sc^m out of piace inil 
day and age. 

She rewrote . the classical Gera* 
translation of. Shakespeare. by fyag 
Wilhelm Schlegel and did so af* 
fectiveiy. 

The text is largely rewrrtten andtbi 
result was given a resounding ovatwi 

' Erika Brenkc 

(Rh'clnische Pnsi, Diiaseldorf, 10 June l' 
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Slightly out-of-joint version 
of As You Like it 


P eter Zadek was always proud of his 
reputation as the entertainer among . 
leading German stage directors. Bearing 
the hallmark of post-war British theatre, 
he played a leading role in developing 
the new German theatre in Bremen in 
the 1960s. ....... 

He went on to present an . unusually 
wide-ranging view of Shakespeare with 

his unconventional 'Bochum produc- 


tions of, say, King Lear and Hamlet. 



Yet the more the now 60 -year-old fen - 
fant terrible of the Gentian stage devot- 
ed 1 himself to middlebrow' theatre and 
popular 1 comedy, the blunter and tnore : 
teased-out his stage work seemed to be- 
come. '■ 

The Change was painfully apparent at 
this' year’s Ruhr Festival in Reckling- 
hausen, where his latest attack on Shake- 
speare, -his Hamburg version of As You 
Like It, was staged. Viewed from the 
' 1 ' !*' • angle of nh escape ' 

•?. into utopia, Shake- 

speare’s- strange 
and confusing stage 
fairy tale is little 
short of a latter-day 
play about dro- 
pouts. The lovers 
flee with their- teti-' 
nue from ; courtly ■ 
etiquette, i.e. civili- 
sation, to the idyll 
of the Ardennes . 
woods, where the 
unjustly . • exiled 
Duke heads a 
gentle, altruistic re- 


For all the characters, he’ says, tt: 
dream of truth is but a dream of the un- 
realistic and unrealisable. U isap/fyifc 
distinction between arrogant despotism 
and endangered freedom in i taw** 
landscape was not made more patent 1 
on the stage. 

Instead.' Zadek obscures the bonte 
line between appearances and realty 
downgrading the poetic action l " 
cheapskate vaudeville. 

This begins with the entire cat 
swaying to and fr<j in beerhouse fasni^j 
to the accompaniment of a fairly nano - ; 
less' pop' song-, Tina York’s “Wirlat^i 
uns das Singen nicht verbieten.” 

Then comes a slimy and brutally, 
ofiSt Pauli-style fisticuffs, followedhJ | 
an animal masquerade march-past^ 
final chorus of That’s Entertain® 
ending on a note of:run-of-the-nbiU |Ifl ' 
sical quality. " '■ : 11 l H 

Is it entertainment? That wo# 
the day! It is nothing more nor less^ 
superficial pandering 'to the 
taste. 

It culminates in Zadekj 
of transposing the Du 


The author, Professor Peter... Herde, 
teaches history at WOrztiurg University. 

He has taught at several US universities 
and twice been, a member of the Prin- 
ceton Institute for A dvanced Studies. 

T he Bavarian Minister; Hans Meier, 
says that the arts in Germany com- 
pares with the best in the world in every 

respect. ^ ' 

: The truth is that it does nothing of the 
sort. And it Hasn’t for a long time. Nar- 
row-minded cultural policies have sefen 

th that. 

Since the heyday of university ap- 
pointments 'in the 1970s there have 
been unprecedented cuts in ;university 
education 'in both'GDU- and SFD-ruIed 
Under, in some, cases casually; in 
others by means of spectacular govern- 
ment decisions*- ■■ ' 

: Arts • appointments are either 
scrapped or '“converted," generally into 
science jobs, especially where scientific 
results are expected to trigger material 
prosperity. 

• Cuts in higher education are defcme'd 
essetnial'to reduce teacher training ca- 
pacity arid- carried out irrespective of 
the scientific requirements in liidividual 
disciplines. - - 

An American university teacher has 
called the way in which -cuts are carried 
out in Germany a “perversion of the 
concept of science." 

Most German university teachers are 
fighting for the survival of their disci- 
plines and keen to prevent higher edu- 
cation from being bled to death. 

A minority supports the cuts, relying 
on being left with enough lectures, as 
the number of students declines, to 
maintain their academic self-esteem. 

But comparison readily shows such 


EDUCATION 


Arts , the faculty that 
tripped and fell 


Texas, with, the theme son?, 


severed uritH the ffl- 
■rial, weddihg ! s6ene 

in whlch ; f^ur (hhp- 

py?) douples 6Ven- 
1 tuaily - 1 find , ; bach 
, other.: J he web. of 
, romantic,: . ..supra,- 
realistic enchant- 
ment is broken too. • 
■Sad to say,’ Zadek 1 
only makes "this 
point, in. thq pro-' 


poetlo action or vaudeville?, . , Zadek's version of Shake- 
speare's As YOU Like ft. ’ (Piiolbi Pcler Peltsch) 


of the 2 1 ' 

icahs, wiih. me mem*' - r i 

series braying from the loudfp . j 
The clash b ^en thebos^ 

.rfcseinbiance to life atSoulli ^ 
and the. way Texan oilmen settle 

gime. The knot of ^ 

deception and self- f 

deception is not j actor codtH weH be D£ 

Moderit tdyia|; riiytjtg could 
i tedly be inserted into the plot. Wb? 

] Shakespeare was not . very pftfucw 
j his choice of methods^ ' : . • Lg. 

1 But Zadek usualiyJthem ; #W| e ^ 
j munition for. a string df gags, - - 
] of language iuiEjisaheth-Plf' 4 '^ 

, translation iSjtdpiitlf niiy?}) 

| ly lax. ■' 

; That iSjtiot eiteri 
I of psycHploeicai; Goiitour fro^ 
gramme, j( although 1 1 the cftaracteJs^uffer. 

, Jie undeniably , (Joes | Gru tzke.a IradfiVg melhfeerd* «j 

so beautifully and I Wild' Ones, ideaigned- a isucces 
to the point. ... Continued on P*fl9 k . 13 ’ T. 


hopes to be mistaken. At my university, 
Wiirzburg, with about 17‘,000 .students 
eight professors taught 800 history stu- 
dents last semester. ". , 

Even more students will soon be “dealt 
with" by only seven professors; in art his- 
tory 600 students already. have to make 
do with two professors. 

At Princeton . in contrast 306 history 
students (250 undergraduates and 56 
graduate students) were taught by 47 pro- 
fessors last semester. 

Princeton has a student population of 
just over. 6,000. By US standards 
Wiirzburg would riot be allowed to award 
full degrees because, its history, courses 
are inadequate. It would certainly not be 
allowed the privilege of graduate students. 

The same fate would befall history as 
taught at other German universities where 
history departments have fewer than 20 
professors. They include Bonn, Diissel- 
dorf, Erlangen, Frankfurt, Giessen, 
Gottingen, Heidelberg, Kiel, Konstanz, 
Mainz and Saarbriicken, to mention only 
longstanding, “established" universities. 

The number of history students at the 
average German university (about 1 ,000) 
is matched in America only by leading 
stale universities with 5rt tn professors. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



" implied the dati arranged in see-at-a-glance lables in these new reference 
‘ 'Works Theyihclude details of air and wklertemperatUre.. precipitation.' ■ 
humidity, sunshine, physical streSs of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
■, Of thunderstorms. 

tcfaistShi'ctfuntHes and for sderilinc research: .* • ' "t 

„ Basic facts qnd figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables.' The erriphasis ,is on the country's hatural stdiisliCs, on climate. 

' ' populatibn. tirade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, .indjsp.cn sable fpr daily, upe in. 

commerce industry arid the traveUradq., , .. 

.? Four Volumes are available; -•!■■■ <> '-■• 

; North and South America. 172' pp., DM 22,80; . 

Asla/Aiistrtlla, 240 pp.,'DM 24.80; 

'Africa; 130 pp.. DM 19.80: ' ■ ' 

Eiirtpe/USSR.240pp..:DM 24.80 '• 


such as Berkeley and Lbs Angeles in Cali- 
fornia, Madison; Wisconsin, Rutgers -and 
so on. ' ■ • 

These state universities have' minor 
campuses where a further 40 professors 
teach history. States such as California, 

New York-, New Jersey and Wisconsin 
finance several hundred chairs of history 
each, or well more than leading Under In 

the Federal- Republic of Germany. 

At leading private universities such as 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton or 
Stanford between 40 and 70 professors 
teach history in departments that usually 
have fewer than 500 students. 

There is also a dense network of small- 
er universities and colleges of which 399 
are granted academic status by US histo- 
rians in the 1984/85 Guide to Depart- 
ments of History. 

• A comparison with German universit- 
ies and colleges can be misleading, but in 
relation -to its population the United 
States has a much denser network of uni- 
versities and colleges roughly equal in 
standards. 

In Germany US standards more or less 
prevail only at the Free University in Ber- 
lin, where roughly 40 professors teach 
history, not including art history, prehis- 
tory, early history and didactics. 

Berlin can be compared with the Santa 
Barbara campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, where 42 professors teach history. 

The Free University is the exception in 
the Federal Republic. Munster with near- 
, 3U- aniL.UuurUJurii.iUid Munich with -a • 

little over 20 history professors have few- 
er staff than the 30 to 40 professors at the 
average US university. 

Bielefeld, Bochum, Cologne, Freiburg, 
Marburg and Tubingen are more typical 
of German universities felt to be well en- 
dowed with history dons. They have be- . 
tween 15 and 20 professors of history. 

That puts them on a par with small US 
colleges that just qualify to teach graduate 
students and award PhDs. 

Other German, universities, including 
newcomers founded over the past 10 to .. 
20 years, all haye fewer members of staff, 
at their history departments. 

German universities do not just com- 
pare badly with US universities, as a brief 
glance at other countries shows. 

In England Oxford and Cambridge 
rank with the best US universities in their 
number of history chairs, while other Brit- 
ish universities also rank well above the 
German average. 

: A medium-sized university such ps 
Warwick has 30 history dons, which , 
would make its history department 
second-largest in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The sjtuaripn is siipilar in,Frpnce..The ; . 


i . • t 



Look it up in Brockhaus 

.. v*.- • • •' ■ ** 
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In Germany I have hardly ever had a 
seminar with fewer than 20 students; on 
average the figure is roughly twice this 
number, with attendance at graduate sem- 
inars being not much lower. '■ • 

Another striking point U that in the 
United States, where public opinion and 
the media tend to be Introverted and to 
show scant interest lit fdreign affairs,- uni- 
versities offer a much wider ; range- of 
courses on the history of nearly all parts 
of the world. 

The history of North America and Eu- 
rope is covered by many courses at under- 
graduate and graduate level. So Is Far 
Eastern, South-East Aslan, South Asia, 
Middle Eastern; African and Latin Amer- 
ican history. 

Courses German universities have to 
offer are markedly provincial in compar- 
ison, and the 1970s “reform” failed to 
change this state of affairs. 

To learn anything about the history of 
South Asia you must go to Heidelberg, 
while Passau specialises in South-East 
Asia, Bayreuth in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica in Cologne (soon to be joined by 
Bichstatt). 

Essential infrastructure is what is lack- 
ing, and German historians lack interna- 
tional flair, as is sadly reflected in their 
academic output. •• 

American universities don’t just pro- 
duce for the market. Nearly all US history 
departments have a specialist in Byzan- 
tine history and many have specialists in 
even more unusual subjects, such as Asian 
pre- and early history. 

Good American universities are not 
motivated by materialism, as is often al- 
leged in Germany. They aro motivated 
solely by the pursuit of knowledge. 

In the United Slates, as in Germany, 
the wide range of subjects covered encou- 
rages specialisation. Keeping within nar- 
row limits is more .convenient, and Ger- 
many can definitely claim to have kept 
pace with America in this respect. 

At a well-known German university an 
applicant for a chair of history has been 
known to be turned down because, in ad- 
dition to specialising in the L 1th century, 
he has also. published the occasional arti- 
cle about the 1 5th century. 

This is termed impermissible fluctua- 
tion in the direction of research. Only 
)eading modern historians teach and re- 
search both the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Historians who, in a flight of nostalgia, 
work in “middle ancj mqderp history” (the 
old designation thaj chairs .often retain) 
comes under pressure to justify such gen- 
eralisation. 

German history professors have long 
ceased to cover long periods. 

In the United /States .only .the best is 
good enough — 'and is remunerated accor- 
dingly, certainly aHeaditj'g'lJS Universities. 

• ' University teatiher^-wno work hard and 
dp good work arb- allocated research 
grants arid are paid Wghd^ salaries' accor- 
dingly. ; 

" At Harvard the earnings differential 
among full professors can be as much oi 
4:l,.Far,fropa.unqsuaf in America ithis ra{ 


:.l. 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem also has . , tio would be oqt of the guesfioi). jn Ger-r 
30 history dones, while even a poor deve- 
loping country like the Philippines em- 
ploys 25 historians at its state university 
in Quezon City; : ■ : - - ! 

. Twenty of the 25 hold appointments 
for life. Quezon City’s history department 
would be the third-largest in Germany. 

: Everyone knows that intensive care im- 
proves standards of teaching and re- 


many 

"" Increments in Germany have never 
been pegged to achievement to more than 
.i : a strictly limited extertt.’ :T; - V' / ! 

In the days of University expansion sec* 
ond-rate teachers in popular subjects 
.. were^abje to negotiate top salarips, where* 
• ' : ; as ' Internationally 1 rerioWhed ' 'Ejfcy ptolo^ 
gists, Byzantinists, -Aramsts aria'Mediae-- 


M. 
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search. At a large US university such as val l^tinists seldom ^hW'Juh opfpdSftuiuty to 

Berkeley with over 30,000 students the » bargain, ' : ' V ; 

number of students per seminar is limited There was seldom more than one job 
to 20 and the actual number, .is usually on offer at any time and they had, to make 
much lower. 1 ,>v ; >,|>! ! •' : •' ' ; ' ’dd wlth'minimuiW Salaries; ' ■ ' ; . : 


Graduate Sfcriiiiiih arri lijnit^ t6‘ abbrit \ : til dne way ‘or ritidthdr students ar^ 


jlO students but in practice are more likely 
to be attended by five. - 


polled on their teachers’ performance aj 

Continued on page 12 
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A ll nuclear plants in both East and West 
should be shut down, says a declara- 
tion drawn up at the end of an environ- 
ment conference in Wurzburg. 

Thirty thousand delegates spent the 
three days debating at seven different for- 
ums subdivided into SO working parties. 
The seven-page Wilncburg Declaration 
summarises their findings- • 
its purpose, the organisers said, was to 
spell out what environmental protection- 
ists think and to specify demands to be le- 
velled at politicians. 

The declaration was also a compromise 
aimed nt enabling the various organis- 
ations represented to join forces, even 
though some, such as the BBU, or Federal 
Association of Civic Initiatives, felt not en- 
ough attention was paid to their views. 

It calls for an immediate end to con- 
struction work on tKe site 6f the proposed 
nuclear fuel reprocessing plant in Waok- 
ersdorf, Bavaria, and nt the fast breeder 
power reactor at Kalknr on the Lower 
Rhine, not far from the Dutch border. 

A split in the ranks of the ecological 
movement on niomie energy seemed a dis- 
tinct possibility before the Wurzburg con- 
ference, but in the aftermath of Chernobyl 
the issue proved far less explosive For the 
conference and for unity among environ- 
mentalists than for politicians. 

In view of the Soviet reactor catas- 
trophe a special forum on The Lessons of 
Chernobyl wns arranged at the last minute. 

Leading atomic energy experts and 
spokesmen for the power utilities were 
invited to attend and represent the pro- 
nuclenr point oF view but they all declined. 

In the quest for common viewpoints, es- 
pecially against the background of o virtu- 
ally boundless number of forums, working 
parties and conference gatherings, a num- 
ber of details and controversies went by 
the board. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Close all nuclear plants, 
demands declaration 


“That wasn't anywhere near specific en- 
ough for me,” one member of the .Con- 
cepts of New Economics working party 
complained. “We could have got down to 
much greater detail.” 

New. economics was undeniably one of 
the more cumbersome topics dealt with in 
Wiirzburg. Other working parties made 
more headway, with one entitled Life as 
the Measure of All Things proving parti- 
cularly popular. 

Other working parties full to overflow- 
ing were Is Sport Fair On Nature? and the 
Munich Noah’s Ark, chaired by veteran 
zoologist Professor Bernhard Grzimek, 
former director of Frankfurt Zoo. 

A working party on Environmental Be- 
haviour for the Consumer was also hope- 
lessly overcrowded. 

Yet the organisers' impression that 
there had been surprisingly little con- 
troversy was by and large correct The 
general tenor was that a move had been 
made in the direction of rapprochement. 

Does this herald a qualitative change in 
the ecological movement? 

The other demands tabled in. the 
Wilrzburg Declaration will already be 
familiar in broad outline, having been 
made on earlier occasions in a similar 
manner. 

They deal with nature conservation, ag- 
riculture, industry and the energy sector. 

In connection with atmospheric and wa- 
ter pollution the declaration called for 
stricter regulations on radioactivity. 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 



This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various olties and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 


384 pages 
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Duet Jaoket 
DM 20.80 
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power The Unreachables: future of isolation 
station emissiooi still awaits autistic children 


A levy on essential chemicals was envi- 
saged to cover the cost-of decontaminating 
waste dumps where toxic waste had been 
tipped in the past. 

Ecological modes of transport were to 
be encouraged and promoted more effect- 
ively, and keen attention was paid to mat- 
ters of education, research and technology. 

The conference called for an interna- 
tional moratorium on genetic engineering, 
for the development of an ecological sys- 
tems research programme and for the ac- 
knowledgement of environmental protec- 
tion as a basic right. 

The average age of participants was be- 
tween 15 and 35. Many young people 
used the special cut-price “eco-ticket" is- 
sued by Wurzburg corporation transport 
department, 

They certainly needed transport, either 
public or private, with events being held 
all over the city, many in church or muni- 
cipal facilities. 

Institutions of which the Bavarian gov- 
ernment was in charge, such as the Ma- 
rienberg Fortress, were not available. Ma- 
rienberg is run by the Bavarian castles and 
lakes department. ■ 

The CSU, the Bavarian wing of Chan- 
cellor Kohl’s CDU and the party of Bavar- 
ian Premier Franz Josef Strauss, had 
strongly criticised the conference in adv- 
ance. 

It was said to be a publicity venture for 
the Social Democrats and Greens, which 
was why CDU and CSU speakers mostly 
preferred not to take part. 

The main handicap the conference 
faced was not political hostility; it was the 
cold and rain. Yet It was amazing how 
much of the accompanying arts activities 
went ahead, admittedly on a greatly re- 
duced scale, despite the bad weather, es- 
pecially as most arrangements were made 
by voluntary workers. Hubert B&tz 

(Die Welt, Bonn, 10 June 1986) 

Continued from page 1 1 

virtually all US universities. But at good 
universities the findings are viewed very 
critically. In many cases students are 
known to give the highest ratings to the 
teachers who are least demanding and give 
their students the highest grades. 

Academic and scientific promotion are 
decentralised in the United States and 
handled by a wide range of foundations 
whose impartial boards of governors guar- 
antee a system of checks and balances and. . 
make it harder for expertise, to comer the 
market in any way. • 

" The experts .who are called on to give 
opinions, change annually, ensuring that 
key positions in the academic world are: 
not hogged by individuals who have often 
not carried out research of theij owji fbij ‘ 
decades. • i ' 

Selection of experts is not governed by 
professional organisatlbns and mistaken 
judgements are more readily offset. 

Comparison will thus allow of no'better ■ 
assessment than that history, as studied 
and taught at German universities has long 
lost touch with the world’s best, in both 
breadth and universality and has done so. 
as a result of narrow-minded cultural poli- 
cies. > 

: To bridge the gap the number of ap- 
pointments would have to be at least tre- 
bled so as to give outstanding young histo- 
rians a chance of making the grade. " 

, < Peter Herde. 

■ . * . . (Die Zclt, Hamburg, 13 .June. 1.986) 



A urisrti, a pathological form 6f ego- 
centrism and self-absorption, was 
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B erlin’s Free University uses lu | 
motorised gliders and a twin* 
gined propeller aircraft to measure* 
mdspheric pollution from pw* 
stations in various parts of Germaiiy. 

The- project is headed- by Prole* 
Heinz Fortak of the meteorology * 
tion at the- department of geophysd 
sciences, who has been involved sioai 
began in 1980. 

..The aircraft measure the concenut 
tion and distribution of toxins sudn 
sulphur dioxide and ozone. Reafc 
are now to be extended to include dm 
• Last year, Professor Fortak; and i 
small staff covered the five pwi 
stations in the Saarbriicken areafr/k 
Federal Ministry of Research astfes* ) 
nology. Next year a start wil IproW*. 
be made in West Berlin. . . j 
Professor Fortak says the air in ^ 
Saar is appalling. 

The team has already found ihat‘- 
sulphurised smoke gas is too cold tons 
high enough into the atmosphere. 

The result. is an increase is then® 
concentration at ground level. Po»« 
station chimneys are also sooted up bj 
condensation, Professor FortaJcaj*- 
The alternative is to pump desulphu- 
rised smoke gas into the atmosphere vr 
power station cooling towers, a metto. 
now used at Volklingen power stalks 
near Saarbriicken. 

This technique is likely to be used u 
over Germany. “We demonstrated Ijfl 
year,” Professor Fortak says, “that *| 
really is a solution worth recommending 
He is optimistic about the air in gen- 
eral: “Desulphurising smoke gas is a Wj 
mendouS improvement,” he says. 
can’t be overrated.” j 

About half the 50 major p°*‘M 
stations in the country that are due W” 
desulphurised by 1987 are already 
ted out with equipment. 

Professor Fortak says: "When P 
look down at power stations fro» 
air, you can see that roughly hi" 
them already have environmental F 
tection facilities." . y 

Although pollution is dedwyjL., 
Federal Republic, it is 
East Bloc and in Wes.teTnBwope- 
Mote power .stations are an I 

struction but .filtration techno : 

. failed 

Berlin wjjl, soon benefit directly^* 
Professor- Fprtak's experience: a 

: ■ ^ .quahiy ^ 

hiftsioneci 'by the Senator of Sciencc 
Research will probably begin J 11 . 

BeHiri next year: ,J ' 

“ As the university is not allowed | 
its own planes in Berlin, where 
rights are still in force, there are pH* 
hire aircraft from an Allied airline. . 

. The Berlin project will look int° : . ^ 
transnational movements °* 
mospheric pollution, '-'itetf 

• arrangements for licensing P . 
dures in accordance with the W®* ^ 
mospheric pollution regulations ■' * 
and sn>og alarm precautions. 

It is a five-year project. 

****#!% 
. .. . . (Ntimborger.Nwhdchiejii tP?^*^ 


fiVst recognised a$ a disorder in its own 

right in .194,3: 

Anyone 'Who encounters an autistic 
person, particularly if that person is an 
adult, will simply regard him or her as 
an egocentric. 

In the case of a child most people will 
feel that the child is ill-mannered. Tfiis 
response often makes the situation 
worse. 

For although atitidtic persons seem 
inconsiderate and insensitive they are 
frequently helpless and in need of pro- 
tection. 

An estimated 8,000 children and ad- 
olescents in the Federal- Republic of 
Germany , suffer from this strange ill- 
ness. 

Sufferers often appear to be : cut off 
from the rest of the world, interested 
only in objects and not people or ac- 
tions. >• 

It often takes many years before the 
parents of autistic children find expert 
help. • ■ 


Aid centre 



In an effort to improve this situation 
parents of autistic children in the Co- 
logne and Bonn area are striving to set 
up a sp ecial clinic for ihe co.mliruuion 
of aavWCTFSffyffi'erapeutic services for 
autistic people. 

Autistic children often behave outra- 
geously. On a tram trip, for example, a 
child might suddenly ask a strange 
women if she wears a brassiere. 

Another might start hammering the 
till during the wait at a supermarket 
checkout. The cashier and other cus- 
tomers only see a badly behaved child 
which needs more discipline. 

Parents suffer embarrassment. - The 
wear on their nerves is enormous. 

Some think tip ideas to help them: 
special cardboard signs (e.g. “The child 
in front of you i$ handicapped”), which 
they show as soon as their child starts 
behaving abnormally. 

One big problem is the fact that autis- 
tic children don’t look any different to 
their peers. 

Hhnd, deaf or in any other way handi-r 
capped children arouse immediate cqm : 
P fl ssion. Not autistic children. 

ov£ Parl fr ° m l ^ is s P ecia * P r °hJ em » any- 

children is s qq ^Src 

efforts, since contact of any kiijd trig- 
gers a panic-stricken fear. 

Autistic children perceive bodily 
contact, cuddling or teasing, all things 
J v hich mongotoid children, for example, 
*°ng for and enjoy, as If .they have been 
physically hit i .. vi> .. . ; .’ .- 

Some mothers are first. able to. hold 
their child jn their, arms without being 
rejected by the, child after three years of 
special therapy>. i. . . i;.: • . 

•i As oi\£:father put it; : iafants “sitton 
your lap like a sack of potatoes or push 
you away”. : . .... ' 

Even adolescents perceive thpir envi- 
ronment as a threat,;; .. ■>. ••• ■. ■ - 

One fifteen-year-old boy, ‘for 'exam- 
: Pi®, who attended a school for the phy- 
1 sically handicapped,: felt as rif he had 


beeh “cut by knives” when his class- 
mates threw paper pellets at him. 

Although autistic persons, car^ gee, 
hear, feel ahd.taste, i.e. their.sensation is 
normal, (Hey. find it difficult to assimil- 
ate these impressions. 

This Is why they . withdraw from the 
chaos of Incomprehensible external sti- 
muli into their own private world. 

■ rrhis group of people has a particu- 
larly hard time," says Dr Ulrike Puyn, 
senior physician at the Cologne Child- 
ren’s Clinic; ! 

Whereas the mentally handicapped 
show a “completely normal response to 
emotions’’, the autistieally handicapped 
seem emotionally withdrawn and “no- 
one really know what stimulates them 
within”. 

This congenital illness, which experts 
define as a “fundamental disorder in the 
assimilation of sensory perceptions”, is 
still very much a medical “mystery”. 

Although cerebral malfunction does 
occur in some cases there are generally 
no signs of organic damage. 

Some autistic children are mentally 
handicapped. 

Many, however, are quite normal or 
even gifted, .. , , 

Some young people suffering from 
autism study music or are training to be- 
come electricians. 

Nevertheless, “they retain their devi- 
ant social behaviour and remain un- 
usual and isolated individuals," says 
Helen Blohm, a member of the Ham- 
burg-based national coordination group 
of the “Help for the Autistic Child” par- 
ents' associations. 

Helen Blohm has a 22 year-old autis- 
tic daughter herself. 

Dr Puyn is convinced that an early di- 
agnosis . arid corresponding training 
could help prevent the more serious be- 
havioural disturbances. 

As a rul?, however, most parents are 
often left alone in their efforts to find 
out what is wrong with their children. 

Helga Kaufhold, a chemistry and bi- 
ology teacher in Cologne, is a typical 
case. ... 

Her eight-year-old son Jan is an au- 
tistic child. 

He was the- Kaufholds' second 
f t plantfMHbhUd*. and was *a ^swbet Tittle 


As You Like It 

Continued from page 10 


gaily-coloured curtains as a setting, 
painting each as Imaginatively as if both 
Miro and Chagall had been at work. 

• The result was a playful, If not overly 
original set into which scenes of court- 
ship and dancing fit well. 

5 In keeping with Griitzke’s Ideology of 
perspective, the portrait of the tyranni- 
cal Duke hangs off-balance:' the world Is 
out of joint. " 

So is Zadelds theatrical VidW of tlie 
world, and the actors buffer most. Apart 
from Ulrich Tukur, a sprightly, virtuoso 


lad" as well as “inconspicuous" when he e 
was a baby. . “ 

In fact, he was so quiet that his moth- • 
er began to get worried. 

"I don’t know exactly what it was," I 
Helga Kaufhold recalls, “but something < 
wasn't right.” 

She missed the usual smile on a ba- 1 
by's face when Its mother arrives or the 
reaching out of the baby’s hands. ' 

During a medical check-up she told 
the children’s specialist that she felt that 
“Jan doesn't react in the right way". 

However, Jan passed all the normnl 
tests: iio delayed reaction when crawl- 
ing, sitting or walking. 

“Perhaps he edn’t hear properly," said 
his mother. 

Thti doctor rang a bell behind his ear 
aAd' Jan responded quite normally by 
turning rolind. 

“The doctor can’t find anything 
wrong with him," Helga Kaufhold told 
her worried husband that evening, "he 
reckons that Jan is probably a late star- 
ter." 

The soothing effect of this diagnosis 
didn't last long. 

Instead of trying to find out more 
about his environment Jan just sat on 
the floor and rocked himself back and 
forth, completely absorbed in his own 
world. 

By this time the Kaufholds had 
moved, and when the new paediatrician 
came to see their older -son Xutz about 
his measles Jan's mother asked him to 
take a look at Jan. 

In the doctor's opinion Jan seemed to 
be suffering from some form of “dis- 
rupted communication". 

This was when the odyssey through 
the medical and other therapeutic insi- 
tutions began: hearing tests, reflex 
checks, a computer audiogram, the fitt- 
ing of two hearing aids, and psychoanal- 
ytical sessions. 

Jan’s strange behaviour, however, 
didn't change. 

His mother took a look around in a 
school for the deaf and partly deaf and 
came to the conclusion: “That’s pot the 
answer. The children there are incredi- 
bly outgoing, their eyes react to every- 
thing." ... 

. Jan, on the other hand, didn't observe 
or imitate anything, and seemed com- 
pletely preoccupied with himself. 

The recurrence of apparently mea: 
nitigless repetitive actions was particu- 
larly alarming. 

!' " 'r Jan’s toother recalled haying I'ead ah 

Orlando, and Hermann Lause, an ironi- 
cally broken; melancholic Jacques, they 
are either coarse or all airs and graces. : 

That includes the charming Eva 
Mattes as a lovelorn Rosaliride; the fra; 
gile Ilse Ritter as an affected Celia' and 
Heinz Schubert as a zany (ake-off of a 
figure of hatred. 

’ Comedy as vaudeville would have 
been a tragedy to.be forgotten had It not 
been directed by one of the leadipg dlf 
f rectors of his generation. 

• For over four hours Zadpk djsfegards 
i Shakespeare's tenet that brevity is thq 
' soul of ' Wit. They are hours that weigl) 
s ; heavily 6‘n ti.is audience. ' . 

f ' ■ iians Jansen ' ; 

j 1 (Wutdeulsohe Allgomolne, -Eason, ] 4 June-1 986) 


article somewhere about autistic child- 
ren and their leaning towards “stero- 
type" action patterns. 

Jan, for. example,- used to sit for hours 
and play with jigsaw puzzles, but he was 
only interested in banging the pieces in- 
to place and not in the jigsaw picture it- 
self. 

Once again she visited a doctor in an 
early detection ’centre and asked him: 
“Could my child be suffering from aut- 
ism?” • = 

'Finally, the Kaufholds travelled to 
Munich to the Child Centre run by pae- 
diatric expert Professbr Hellbriigge. 1 
Medical examinations and video re- 


cordings of Jan and his parents cori^ 
firmed his mother's assumption. 

Frau Kaufhold immediately took .off 
her son’s hearing aid? and tried to find 
therapeutic help. 

By this time Jan was three years old. 

Today, Jan at.tends a school for the 
mentally handicapped. 

.: Although Jan is not easy to live with, 
his parents and his brother Lutz have 
learnt how to deal with his behaviour, 
how to reduce his fear of change, and 
how to train Jan. to cope with everyday 
situations fin line with the advice given 
by psychologists). • ■ 

He can now bear having a flannel on 
his face, can enter a room he is riot fam- 
iliar with, and has even managed to 
stroke a cat. 

His mother trained this by repeatedly 
putting Jan’s hand on a hairbrush. 

Helga Kaufhold, who still goes to 
work despite the demands made on her 
by Jan, is now lady chairman of the Co- 
logne-Bonn regional group of the Par- 
ents’ Association for the Autistic Child. 


Tima consuming 


Her commitments for this group are 
time-consuming and strenuous, but; as 
she points out, she herself would have 
liked to have had “somebody to talk to" 
about her problems with Jan. 

"The most practical hints always 
come from the parents affected," she 
emphasises. 

These, parents in the Cologne-Bonn 
area would like to see an advisory cen- 
tre or clinic set up, where families could 
learn to cope with their situation to- 
gether on a “step by step" basis. . 

. Fqr experts agree that autism is a life- 
long problem. . ,.- 

.. Dr Ulrike. Puyn is convinced, how- 
ever, that, help can be provided, via a 
“loving and caring upbringing". 

•As soon as Jan begins drifting into his 
stereotype’ behavioural patterns his 
mother tried to distract his attentioh.' 

This approach to problem is easy 
enough inside a terraced boused but ev- 
ery * time they go 'to the 'shops of pay 
friends 'a' visit; special patience is 
needed. ; , • ' 1 

“FOrtUnately,” say' Jin’s parents, 
“we’ve got very understand mg freinds." 

They ere willing to lockup their bhthr , 
rooms when the Kaufholds come. '. ‘ 

Jan li^, a fixation for ; r 

, , “$pjnehQ,w . he always , fin^s s , one, 
whether in the hall or upder^^h a 
pot." ... n- .’ .,•■ .. . 

All Jaa then wants to do Is to smash 
the tiles to. >pleaes arid then puf ;the 

pieces: together, like a jigsaw puzzle;'::.:; 

•Jn the opinion of psychologists this 
rfeflects :a desire ito rearrange,- - and 'thus 
come to terms with,; the 'outside vtarld, 
which is perqeived as a threat. : • ' ■ :■ *i i 

. .. . -• • •• i- Annette Stdnkau 

■ ' ‘ -• 1 •(Kfllner , Stedt* ; Anzeiger I 7 Juhe I986) 
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The child-snatching foreign fathers who 
leave mother not holding the baby 




E very year about 20,000. marriages 
take -place between' Germans and 
foreigners. Every year, about 200 child- 
ren born from such marriages; are ab- 
dqpted by the father and taken to a for- 
eign country. These are only the known 
cases. The real figure may be much 
higher.!. 

By one. estimate, the jrate of abduq- 
tions is increasing about 10 per cent a 

y? ar - • ' 

Some years ago, a Cologne woman 
founded an organisation to help mothers * 
who have lost their children fat this way. 

The'typlcal case Is Where a German 
woman marries a man from the Middle 
East or Africa. The marriage, breaks up 
and custody of the child or children is 
awarded to the mother. 

The husband then snatches the child- 
ren and- returns home to a country 
where, in many cases, no legal channels 

exist to get them back. • 

■ The. . Cologne, founder of. Kinder- 
schutz International is Rn exception. In 
1964 she married a Tunisian. They had 

More help for 
battered 
wives is urged 

M ore refuges and emergency centres 
for maltreated women are needed, 
says u report by the legal committee of the 
European Parliament in Strasbourg 
Schoolchildren should, be better, .in- 
formed about help available in. cases. pf 

sexual offences. . ,■ 

Dutch figures suggested that, abput -5 
per cent of girls; and. 1 per pent of boys 
were at some.sfage sexually abused by.par- 
ents, other relations or acquaintances. , 

The report regretted that France and 
Denmark were the only Community coun- 
tries to' class rape within marriage as a 

punishable offence. ; ' 

Community statistics revealed that ev- 
ery 10th women was subject to sexual har- 
rassment at work.' 

The report criticised the International 
trade in women for prostitution. Women 
from South East Asia, Africa and Latin 
America were made Impossible promises 
about life in European countries. Their 
treatment breached human rights stand- 
ards and contradicted the right to sexual 
self determination. - . 

A Dutch socialist MP, Hedy. d v Ancona, 
said in the European Parliament that, vio- 
lent acts against women should not .be 
looked upon as “chance breakdowns", .of 
human relationships. They should be re- 
garded os having psychological, sociologi- 
cal and social causes. . 

. She said women sexual victims should 
be accompanied by someone they have 
confidence In when they are taken for 
medical examination. Police interviews in 
sexual matters should be carried out by 
women officers. One reason was that male 
officers often Have photos of naked wom- 
en In their offices^ t/. 

Police must be schooled to handle 
problems- with womcriwho have been 
raped- or otherwise sexually molested. 
■They must be.nbte to handle particularly 
disadvantaged groups who for -reasons of 
culture or religion were -especially ’help- 
less -- for example Islamic women, dpa 
(SUddeuucbe Zelfung, Munich, 1? June 1986) 



two sons.- The- husband returned to Tu- 
nisia, taking the boys with him: ; ' 

The mother began a legal battle which 
last for three and a half years and, in 
1977, an appeal court in Tunis ruled in 

her favour... ; . : 

But her the win was costly both in 
terms of money, time and . stress. She 
hnd to, travel to Tunisia 11 times, she 
had to pay out 100,000 marks and she' 
became mentally exhausted. 

,,,,The great advantage she had, which 
makes her success atypical, is. that she 
speaks perfect French ,pnd Arabic . and 
knows the, country she wa^ dealing with 
and something of the mentality of its 
people. 

Most other$ are not sq fortunate. An : 
other wpman, called Helga for the pur- 
poses of the story, has not seen her two 
chiidren for six years. The estranged fa- 
ther took them back to Iran. Islamic law 
recognises neither the Gerjnan custody 
award nor the separation order, 

Helga sometimes is' able to Speak to 
her children by telephone, but they 
speak only a little German. 

There is little that can be dohe'in such 
cases. There is qo internationally agreed 
formula for dedidirtg tug-.of-War battles 
oveT children.' ' ’ * 1 

A Berlin lawyer, Berndr Bendref, 
even says it is hot always a good idea to 
prosecute because it deters the husband 
from ever coining back and letting the 
mother see her children again.' ' 

Berlin has many more abductions 
than anywhere else. One 'estimate is be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 since 197$; 
From Berlin, -the escape route is much 
easier than from 'other' parts of West 
Germany. The bolder 1 with East Ger- 
many is not controlled by the West, ho 
the absconding father can easily make 
his way to East Berlin’s airport/ 

Even when the alarm goes up imme- 
diately,' communication' between police 
in West Berlin and East Berlin is pon- 
derous and can take days. ; 

The case of Helga was such a Berlin 
case. In the middle of the 1970s, when 
she was a student in East Berlin, she met 
an Iranian construction engineer based 


in Brunswick, in West Germany. He 
made business trips to the East and they 
started tri meet more often., 

Two children were born. They got 
married. After three and a half years, she 
received permission to travel to the West. 
They lived in Brunswick. Then the marri- 
age began to disintegrate. She says he de- 
manded subjugation And gratitude.' : " " 

■ What had. begun as a fairy tale ended 
in drama. Helga- moved back to Berlin 
where a court grarit&d hef lhterinY Cus- 
tody of the children. The father was al- 
lowed to- see them once a month for 
three hotirs at a neutral venue. 

One day he and the children did not 
come back- from their meeting.-He had 
left - his passport with her, -but un- 
beknown to her, had a duplicate issued 
by the Iranian embassy. 

Helga went to the police, the courts, 
the Foreign Office and the. German em- 
bassy in Teheran. Interpol were brought 
in. She wanted to go to Iran herself, but 
was advised against it on the grounds 
that once there, it might not be possible 
for hpr. to return to Germany because of 
the peculiarities of Islamic law on the 
subject. 

Her only hope is that she will one day 
see the children again when they are 
older: “They will want to know who 
their mother is." 

Another case concerns a doctor’s as- 
sistant who was awarded custody of her 
daughter and son when she was separat- 
ed from her Jordanian husband. • • • 

The children. were kidnapped and 
taken back, to -Amman:, in September 
1983. She has not seen them since; . . 

, Last Christmas she received a photo- 
graph pf. them through her sister in law 
in Amman. A Jordanian: friend told her 
the children would like to.be back with 
their mother. 

One. woman who has resigned herself 
to the fate of her children is a 27-year-old 
whose husband, a Nigerian, tore her two- 
and-a-half year old son out of her hand oq 
the street and took him back to Lagos. 

Three years later, she went to Nigeria 
and saw him. He was living ip his fa- 
ther’s tribe and spoke the language of 
the tribe. 

Onfc Woman who did manage to get 
her children back is a 1 nursing sister who 
fell in love with an Egyptian during' a 
holiday in Alexandria. She married him 
and a daughter was bOrii: ' 


But the husband was unable to* 
down in Berlin. He built up debts 
his wife had to make good. 

In 1984, the marriage came bane 
and the daughter was awarded tot 
mother. Last year, the father abdoir. 
. the child, . 

■ ' After futile efforts by the author 
the mother herself went to Egypt, 
the. child and p^suaded the fatbo t 
give her up'. r . : . • 

But $fae had barely got back'toBttJ 
when the former husband turned g 
Out of fear that he would takethetk 
again, she accepted him back- ' 


■ society 

Concern about: 

children of ! 
the unemployed 

ItankforterRimdschau I 



(Hnnnovcrschc Allgerrtelne, ijikK} 

Theologians hi 
out at ban 
on gay parsons 

.. I ; ti . ' . . 

T heologians .from three- court! 

have -i- challenged • a ProtesJ 
church ruling that homosexuals am 

to be ministers. . 

A year- and: a half ago, the Eiqi^ 
cal-Lutheran church in Hanoww^- ? 
one minister who was living 
sexual relationship and suspended £ 
other. 

The first has been unemployed r. 
since and the second faces disir.'. 
when his hearing is held. 

Theologians -from West Germai; 
Austria and Switzerland met in Hs 
over to discuss the issue. The Hano« 
diocese was not represented. 

Delegates heard that the chu/ch css 
was based on the belief -that 
between a man and a woman was 
only recognised form of perfect hut- 
communion.” 

Dtisseldorf theologian Hans-Gt« 
Wiedemann told the meeting that sueo' 
belief was not supported by the bibr 
The tradition had been carried on 
the church. although its origlnswere 
Greek philosophy, in which it was * 
lieved that the body was the enemy t- 
the soul.. ■ •• - ■ > 

Professor Kurt Liithi, of Vienna uc.> 
yersityls theology college,,, said ^ 
sexuality was “a variation, of .ejeapon. 

Professor Rainer Albertz, of 
sajd that despite ,tfte fact that t** 
Testament did.not ^efloe iparri^^ 
norm established by gpd. the greii 5 ^ 
of conservative bourgeois^, 
shocked to the core when ap tffU® 
minister had a friend .of the^Cljf^. \ 
Swiss theologian P j|iyfti 1 ii 
that upmarried 

ly discrimiriated 'agauat, ' v 
worinen. They K^dto'llve along ,. j 
tated by male attitudes., i 


tated oy mate k 

church had taken on a homoSeJjS' 
parishbrlest with the apjirovjj ! J 7 

opSon%!iV t^longt®.^ 
Hanover diocese would not per»» 
vleW;' ’’ ‘ ‘ 

! ’ Th6 meeting ;^as : alsb tbld 
Evangelical uniate church 
where several homosexual 1 


eats ! were working without 
crimination: 'In contTaST. tbe' B^VL 


church demanded : ■ that' ; hotnog^ 
stay celibate and deny their 
ality if theywantedtbiwdrkfastt®^ 
* - The* mimdter - susperttrerf 
Hans-Jlirgen Meyer, said at 
meeting, that ?fear must be oVerec^^j 

said: “Homosexuality i beldftgs'td - } 
ity. Whyshould itbe repressed?^ | 

■ V, :j I 


T here is increasing concern about 
children whose parents are unem- j 
ployed long term. 

Experts agree that prolonged unem- 
ployment is damaging both for the un- ' 
employed persons themselves and 
their children. 

At the end of 1984 almost seven per 
cent of all chiidren in the Federal Re- 
pubic of Germany had a parent who was 
unemployed, i.e. 1,296,000 children. 

One girl with out-of-work parents 
said*. “V/hat is there to save If you hav- 
en't got enough money? There's not 
even enough money for the whole 
month ... and you've got to eat. 

“You're happy if there's any there at 
all. We save on. clothes etc. I can’t af- 
ford new clothes all the time like some 
of my classmates. 

“1 haven't had any- pocket money for 
a long time . . . 

“I can’t stand it at home when my 
parents are always arguing . . .“ 

The research project is headed by 
Professor Karl G. Zenke of the Reut- • 
• lingen College of Education. 

The interim observations arc 
gloomy* mm mm • ’ 

With the help of questionnaires and 
interviews the project researchers took . 
a closer look at the experiences gath- 
ered by the social service sections of 
the independent welfare organisations 
in Baden-Wiifttemberg on the effects 
of unemployment on the children of 
the persons affected. 

Research efforts concentrated on 
the sub-universe of the long-term un- 
employed, who are particularly hard 
hit by unemployment. 

Many members of this group of un- 
employed persons have particularly po- 
or chances of finding a job because of 
their lack of professional qualification. 

In many cases, they are deep in debt 
and have an above-average number of 
children. - • • 

Many of the unemployed persons in 
this group bring up their, children on 
their own, - V ' 

those women and meri who had 
been unemployed for over a year had 
sal ^ era£e D .M? 50 ,ess bt their djspo- 

One in. six of the households under • 
review was p bilged to turn to social se- 
curity assistance because of unemplpy- 
ment.'." " - : .. ' 

)h the cake of married douples with 
children, this figure was one in two . 

l Even the slightest loss of income in : 
this grotip leads to a drastic change in , ; 
their situation, since any savings have 
tong since been depleted, 

: It is the- children WjiQ .suffer most, ' 

from this situation. : * ■, ■// . . ■ 

’ The first symptom of straiii is-.. the !' 
; P°Pr performs ice.! /pf ; child ren . at ; 

, school! /v, V;..-' s 

f t Many of , thesi' children are then : 
i ringled out to jbe' sent to a school fojr 
j l he educationaiyhafidicapped. ■ 


More often than not they fail to 6b : *. 
tain- their secondary, school-leaving 
certificate. . 

Without this, ydungsters are them- 
selves doomed to a longer period of 
unemployment, thus experiencing the ■ 
same social plight' as their parents. 

The much-feared sdcial isolation irt . 
the families affected' IS reflected ^.dif- 
ferent ways. 

The children often feel ashapipd of 
being poor and no longer “belonging" 
to society. 

Their unemployed father is regarded 
as a “failure”, the children often start 
“loafing about", feeling despondent 
and becoming aggressive. 

They start stealing things at home 
and in shops or wasting their time 
hanging around in amusement arcades. 

Even 14-year-olds find themselves 
deep in debt. 

Many of them start working “on the 
side" and playing truant. • 

The attitude which prevails is that 
work doesn't pay off any more. 

There’s a deterioration in the rela- 
tionship to the unemployed father. 

The fathers beat their children more 
than they used to. 

Welfare association workers first 
discover the real extent of this family 
catastrophe when they talk to the 
children. 

The parents tend to play down the 
family problems caused by unemploy- 
ment. 

The German Society for the Protec- 
tion of Children has also recorded a 
growing number of acts of violence in 
families affected by longer-term unem- 
ployment. 

The situation for the children is 
made even worse by the fact that they 
cannot afford to participate in activit- 
ies wliicli-are iinpurumllor childreu-ut, 
a certain age. 

Parents break off their contacts to 
• nurseries, school or other educational 
training establishments. 

; The children are left to cope on their 
own with the problems they experience 
outside of the family. 

Ha nne Schreiner 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 May 1986) 


Migrants ‘cling to the cities 
despite the problems 

S ixty per cent of the 4.5 million for- In this context Kaiser points out tl 
eigners in West Germany live in cit- the nationality stnidture varies substi 


Oeigners in West Germany live in cit- I 
ies of more than 1 00,000 people. Twen- I 
ty eight per cent live in the 12 cities with 
ipiore than 500,000 people. 

Foreigners comprise 7 per cent of the 
West German population. But their ur- 
ban concentration is shown by these fi- 
gures: they form 23.8 per cent of the 
Frankfurt population; 20.4 pet cent of 
Offeiibach's; and. ! 7.6 of Stuttgart’s. 

■■ These , are some of the findings by 
Klaus Kaiser, head of the urban re- 
search department of the federal statis- 
tics office. 

He points out that only o third of the 
total populatioii'df West Germany lives 
in cities of more than 100,000. 

The first migrant workers began ar- 
riving between 25 and 30 years ago. The 
cities, as has been traditional, were the 
magnet for the job seekers. 

But once having got into the cities, 
the foreigner started to face serious 
problems: lack of accommodation, high 
rents, unattractive residential areas near 
arterial roads and with minimal infras- 
tructure and the like. 

The cities also became a more hostile 
environment for children. 

Kaiser's statistical analysis shows that 
despite all, foreigners prefer the big city: 
28 per cent live in the cities with more 
than 500,000 people. About 17 percent 
of West German citizens live in these 1 2 
big cities. 

West Berlin lias more foreigners than 

any TraS" 

210.000 and Hamburg almost 170,000. 

Frankfurt has 145,000, Cologne 

1 39.000 and Stuttgart 100,000. 

By percentage, Frankfurt leads with 
23.8, followed by: Offenbach (20.4); 
Stuttgart (17.6); Munich (16.3); Diissel- 
dorf (14.9); Cologne (14.8); Berlin (13); 
and Hamburg(10.5). 


In this context Kaiser points out that 
the nationality stnidture varies substan- 
tially in different cities. 

“Economic factors and the historical 
development of immigration, have .been 
of decisive Importance,” he says. 

kaiser's analysis discovered that 
“Italians, Yugoslavs and Turks reflect 
the three major phases of immigration 
in the Federal Republic of Germany”. 

' The first phase could be called the 
“Italian” one, most' of the migrant Italian 
workers settling during the 50s and 60s 
in the south of Germany. 

The Yugoslavs played a major part 
during the second immigration phase 
before and after the 1966/67 recession. 

This group of foreigners is the most 
evenly spread throughout all big cities. 

The Turks played a major role just 
before and after the official recruitment 
ban for migrant workers in 1973. 

Most Turkish workers and their fami- 
lies live the north of Germany, mainly in 
Berlin, the not hem part of the Ruhr 
area and Cologne. 

According to Kaiser's report between 
17 and 18 per cent of the foreigners in 
Stuttgart are Turks. 

The 28 per cent shore of Yugoslavs in 
this city is the highest for this nationality 
group in any one city. 

Stuttgart also has the highest percen- 
tage share of Italians (16.5 per cent). 

Whereas there was previously a high 
percentage share of single foreign males 
.. ...among the foreign population, there has 
over the years been a shift towards more 
families with children. 

This development has led to particu- 
lar problems for town planning experts 
in their efforts to enable a peaceful co- 
existence between German and foreign 

families. Thomas Borgmann 

(Slutlgaricr Zeifung. 24 May I V86) 


P eople are living longer. As a result. 

the number of Four-generation fami- 
lies is increasing. 

The results of a study published in an 
article by Professor Dr Ursula Lehr in 
the magazine Aktiver Leberisabend 
show that there are 1.865 million peo- 
ple. over 80 in West , Germany and 
146,000 oyer 90 (40;900 men- and 
115,000 women).* 

' Many grandparents, most pf them 
grandmothers, have to look after! their 
own aged parents'. 

The study looked at 100 . daughters 
^ e^w^m^e^a ge s of 55' and JO, 4.5 of 

' Forty six of them Ipoked-Wtfet their 
parent (father, bilt mainly mother, and 
often mother-inrlaw) at home.- ■. y; 

Twenty seven have a parent in an old 
people's' hpme; and 27 with parents 
running -.their own -households not . far 
away. \ 

' Spinsters, ■ widows and divorcees 
more frequently look after a parent al 

home than married daughters. 

Another extremely interesting finding 
is that a greater number! of the 51' per 
ceiit.oE daughter? wlth.no brother br sis- 
ter iopk .after a pai'ent 1 at home than 
those -.Who are the bides! daughters 'with 
other brothers and si sters: iV > yy . ' ' \ 

! ; : Aintore cbmprehehsiye-purveY’bi! old 
! ’ pepple’s ; homds wotild be. needed to 
: show whether it is easier for a family to 


More grannies 
and more 

■ 1 f« i 1 . ! 

great grannies 

decide to send its patents to a home if 
more brothers and sisters assume re- 
sponsibility for that decision. 

It is possible that very old parents 
tend to opt to move into a home more 
readily if they have more than one child. 

!lThe study reveals that living condi- 
tions 1 (too many stairs etc) are not a ma- 
jor factor, although too many flights of 
stairs sometimes is. 

Daughters find looking after their 
parents a particular strain if their par- 
ents cannot leave the house on their 
own. As long as their parents can still 
walk around outside, go for walks or 
visit friends and neighbours they are felt 
by their daughters to bemore content. 

Parents who are tied to the house all 
day, however, often tend to grumble, 
are unhappy and criticise their daugh- 
ters more of ten. : 

The relationship between the survey- 
ed daughters and their aged parents was 
analysed according to both. quantitative 
' and qualitative aspects.; / ' I,' 
Sixty-two 'pet 4 cbnt of the daughters 
. had seen 1 their mother , on . the day on 


which the survey was conducted. 23 per 
cent that week, twelve per cent during 
the last month, and only three per cent 
more than a month previously. 

These findings disprove the wides- 
pread claim that old people are “pushed 
aside" and neglected by their children. 

As regards the more qualitative side 
of the relationship many daughters re- 
ferred to the mutual Help ar home and in 
financial terms.; ; ■■ ; • , , , 

The aspect of “emotional support" 
was also mentioned, although the over- 
whelming majority (85 per cent) pf the 
55 to 70 year-old daughters; regarded 
themselves as the “givers” fatfrdr than 
' the “takers" of the relation-ship, j •; : - 
Those daughters who, also frpd com- 
mitments outside of. the home. (44 per 
. cent of the women surveyed still went to 
: work, either on a. part-time or honorary 
basis) found it ehsier. tq bppe with the 
; responslblity of'aparent at hofrid thqn 
: those daiightei's. whb- jiad rid such cpm- 
mitments. 

■ These findings show that, on .the one 
> , hand, . daughteri ; who : look : after their 
j parents should be given more support, 

• extend ipg beyond just short visits, ;;.'!: 
t Ql) the btiipr . hand, , thCre is evidence 
; : that this Wqd.of help Hjf daughters for thpir 
^ageing parents; danalsrihdve an adverse ef- 
•!;! feet 'on the 4aughtrii$ themselves and 
^ should npt be supported. 

r ! . \ &!?■*' tfrsMfcXe/lr 

>}.■■■ (Aligcmoltfe ZoU'uhg.Mslnz,! 2Jimoi9S6) 



